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Hints on building good will and better business—by Canco 


This advertisement is one of a continu- 
ing series directed to the grocers of 
America. 

The purpose of this advertising is to 
lielp grocers sell more canned foods so 
you can sell more: 

Each advertisement gives timely and 
expert tips on how to display canned 
foods best... how to merchandise canned 
foods effectively . . . and how to sell 
canned goods in increasing quantities. 


1. There’s profit in ounces! 


True, you please some types of women 
by giving them 1 lb., 1 oz. for 1 Ib. 


But suppose the item you’re weighing 
costs 80¢ per lb. At this rate, you're giv- 
ing away 5¢. Peanuts? No! Most stores 
make only about 1 cent per dollar of 
sales volume. So—weigh accurately. 
When the store profits, you profit. 


2. Be sure window displays 


Keep price stickers and streamers up 
high. 

Always keep displayed items low 
enough so that passers-by can see into 
the store. It’s easy to make many attrac- 
tive displays with canned foods. They're 
easy to stack and don’t break! 


do two things! 


Canned Foods... 
Better 4 Ways for You! 


1. Better for displays! Cans allow you to make 
the most effective displays for window, count- 
er, shelf, or floor. 


2. Easier to handle! You can stack or store 
cans with less effort in less time. 


3. Space-saving ! Cans take up less shelf and 
storage space. 


4. Won't break! There’s no loss through break- 
age when cans are accidentally dropped or 
knocked down. 


Send for free reprints of this ad for distribution 
to your salespeople. 


CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN 


No other container protects 
like the can 


Each advertisement also tells grocers 
everywhere that (1) cans make the most 
effective displays, (2) cans are easier to 


handle, (3) cans take less shelf and stor- 
age space, and (4) cans won't break. 


These Canco advertisements reach 


182,774 grocers in such grocery publica- 
tions as Chain Store Age, Food Topics.,and 
Progressive Grocer, month after month. 

It is an example of Canco’s continuing 
program to help vou sell more and more 
cases of the foods you pack. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco 
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“SALES OFFICES 
Strategically located 


YOU 


This new 7th edition of 


& Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy ci this bcok, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have triedtotell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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for the Best Everything Fillers 


Over 80% of the peas, beans and tomatoes produced in the United States are filled on Ayars equipment—definite proof 
that CRCO-Ayars leads the way to lower production costs and trouble-free operation. There is a CRCO-Ayars Filler 
for every need—solids or liquids. Send for Bulletin No. W-1049. 


16-Valve Liquid Filler and Syruper, Syruper and Juice Filler Pea and Bean Filler, designed to Liquid Plunger Filler for filling 


has a capacity in excess of 200 cans will put a measured put half of the brine in the can semi-liquids, soups and viscous 
’ amount of syrup in cans before filling with product and ae 

per minute on all types of fruit and before hand-pack opera- then adding the remainder after products at capacities up to 250 

vegetable juices and light soups. tions. fill. or more cans per minute. 


Frozen Food Carton Filler for filling car- 24-Valve Liquid Filler and Syruper, auto- Model 600 Fruit and Vegetable Filler for 
tons with peas, lima beans, cut corn, cut matically fills cans or glass within an exact almost every type of solid or semi-solid 
stringless beans, vegetables and fruits be- distance of top at a speed in excess of 250 product. Available with briner and tamper 


fore freezing. Capacity to 60 c.p.m. c.p.m. For all type liquids. if desired. Capacity 140 c.p.m. 


5-Pocket Pea and Bean Filler with Can Washer which may — 12-Valve Liquid Filler and Syr- Universal Tomato and Cut 


standard briner, for filling green be installed on any has “Rapid” deaerating syr- Strineless Bean Filler zives even 
peas, baked beans, lima beans, CRCO-Ayars Filler in limi ‘ k 
whole grain corn, diced vege- place of can feed. Cleans uper valve te ane Pace at 
tables, etc, Capacity 120 c.p.m. cans thoroughly. Fills liquids at 160 c.p.m. pacities over 180 c.p.m. 


MACHINE 


OF x SUBSIDIARY OF CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
4 SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
IN LER Ss FOR THE FOOD PROCES SOR 
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WHEW 
WHERE WERE 


PERCHES FIRST 


QUIZ FOR CANNERS [| ; 


Peaches 


4. How MANY CASES OF PEACHES. WERE 
COWED THE 1905 SEASON 


2. MAY 


VARIENES OF PEACHES ARE 
CROWN COMMERCIALLY 
THE S00? 800° 


~ 


|, When it’s a nectarine! The nectarine 

is a variety of peach distinguished by 
its shiny skin. Peach seeds may produce 
nectarines and vice versa; it is not un- 
common to find both growing on the 
same tree. 


9, Today, as many as 500 varieties of 

peaches are grown commercially in 
this country, although it is estimated 
that 2,181 varieties are known. 


ANSWERS 


3, Peaches were first canned on the 
West Coast in 1862. In less than a 
hundred years, peach canning has 
grown to such an extent that, in 1945 
alone, over 267,000,000 cans of various 
sizes were packed commercially. 
4, On the basis of 24 No. 214 cans per 
case, over 14 million cases of peaches 
were canned in 1945—five per cent 
more than during the previous year. 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Some sources claim that the peach orig- 
inated in China, where it has been culti- 
vated for centuries and where its flower 
is considered a symbol of longevity. But 
it wasn’t until the middle of the last 
century that fruit lovers could enjoy this 
succulent fruit the world over, any time 
of the year. . . thanks to modern canning 
methods. Peach canners have made it 
possible for the modern family to have a 
tasty dish of peaches for dessert any 
evening in the week, and consumption 
figures show that many frequently do. 
The canning of peaches is a big business 
. .. a fascinating business. We of Con- 
tinental are happy to have played a part 
in its development, and we look forward 
to further opportunities to offer ‘‘the best 
in quality and the best in service.” 
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EDITORIALS 


“j-AKING THE CANNERY TO THE SUPPLY— 
There is nothing new about this so far as canned 
fruits and vegetables are concerned, because for 

years the canneries have been installed adjacent to 

the growing crops, not so much to save costs in handl- 
ing and shipping, as to get the product under tin in 
the shortest possible time, thereby saving taste and 
tenderness, and avoiding waste. But now this method 
is being applied to fishery products (as it was before 
the war) as the following from “Fish and WildLife 
Service,” (U.S. Dept. of The Interior) shows: 


Processing Aboard Ship 

“A definite trend toward the performance of process- 
ing functions aboard ship seems to be indicated by 
recent developments in our domestic fisheries. On the 
Pacific Coast, floating fish and shellfish canneries, fish 
freezers, and reduction plants have operated for some 
time. California tuna clippers have long chilled or 
frozen their catches taken off Latin America. Many 
vessels carry refrigeration equipment to assist in pre- 
serving their fares. Shrimp have been processed and 
frozen aboard ship in the Gulf of Mexico. Several 
small Pacific Coast trawlers have tried filleting, pack- 
aging, and freezing and three larger vessels have been 
recently fitted out for similar operations on a wider 
range. 

Pioneers in this field are now carrying fish packing 
to distant grounds. The “Pacific Explorer’ an 8,500 
ton vessel, departed in January for southern waters 
to explore the possibilities of a factory ship operating 
ai great distances from processing plants and home 
mirkets. The “Deep Sea,” a 140 foot steel vessel of 
I. st Coast trawler style, plans to operate off Alaska 
0) «a year around basis. The “Bering Sea,” a smaller 
\ -sel, conducted experimental operations in the Ber- 
it Sea last year and is now operating off the coast 
Chile. 

many of the world’s fisheries, vessels equipped 
t' prepare finished fishery products at sea have been 
u - to exploit distant fishing grounds. Before the 
\. v, Japan and Germany used factory vessels to catch 
a! | process fish. Foreign vessels equipped to freeze 
t! ir catches have fished the Western North Atlantic. 
A iarge French trawler equipped with freezing and 
r cigerating equipment visited New England about 
1; vears ago. An Italian trawler with similar facil- 
it s fished the Grand Banks in 1940. Ten trawlers 
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operated from France on the Grand Banks last year. 
Reports emanating from St. Pierre indicate that trawl- 
ers fishing from France will use St. Pierre as a base 
for their operations this season. Twenty-eight ships 
are under construction at the present time and will 
probably be in operation before the end of the current 
fishing season. Part of the catch of these trawlers 
from France will be landed at St. Pierre to be shipped 
to France in the autumn. 

Factory ships equipped for canning, filleting, freez- 
ing, and waste reduction are a means of eliminating 
the disadvantages of distance and time and bringing 
even the remotest fishing banks closer to the markets. 
Processing the catch while it is in prime condition and 
maintaining that condition until the product is brought 
to market will undoubtedly bring about increased con- 
sumer acceptance of products of the fisheries. Devel- 
opments in this field may eventually prove applicable 
to a considerable part of our domestic fisheries.” 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE DISCUSSES NEED 
FOR RESEARCH ON VEGETABLES—The Advisory 
Committee on Vegetables named last March under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 met in Washing- 
ton June 5 and 6 to discuss the need for research in 
the production, processing, and marketing of vege- 
tables. As soon as the committee’s recommendations 
are prepared in report form they will be submitted to 
the National Advisory Committee and the Secretary 
of Agriculture for consideration in planning an over- 
all research program under the new research legisla- 
tion. 

The vegetable committee selected Dean Stanley, 
president of the Stanley Fruit Company, Phoenix, 
Ariz., as chairman, and Dr. Frank App, director of 


.Research and Development, Seabrook Farms Company, 


Bridgeport, N. J., as vice chairman. Cyril Bratley, 
in charge of the market disease project in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, is the executive secretary of the committee. 


ANOTHER COST ADVANCE—The Food and Drug 
Administration announced on May 20 that the fees 
charged for the plant inspections of canned oysters and 
shrimp will be raised on July 1, 1947. For further 
information, inquiries should be addressed to the Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Some 
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CALL FOR COURAGE—“You can blind yourself 
if you hold a penny close enough to your eye,” not 
exactly ‘blind’ of course, but the penny can shut out 
the world. If business is hesitating to go forward it 
seems to us that that may be the cause. Of course 
no one willingly does anything that he knows is going 
to lose him money, but by the same token too many can 
scare themselves into inactivity, through fear of loss. 
Apply this idea to the advice of self-appointed apostles 
who warn canners to cut their output to the amount 
of orders now in hand, with the smallest possible over- 
age. 

The world is hungry and wants—yes, needs—food 
more than anything else. And all advices worthy of 
attention warn that this shortage of food—in the 
world, not just in our country, and remember those 
people of Europe feel the gnawing hurt of empty 
stomaches, hunger, just as much as you would if ill- 
fortune placed you in such a condition—is world-wide 
and dangerous. Out of hunger and want have always 
come the revolutions and turmoils of earth. Canned 
foods can fit into that picture better than any other 
form of food, as you well know. But you say, if we 
pack to feed the hungry in Europe, who will pay the 
bills? 

It would surprise you to know the amount of gold 
that these countries can dig up out of their stockings 
or where not, to buy the things they need, especially 
foods. You will be paid for your goods in this country, 
and the bankers who are taking care of this business 
must know what they are doing. They have not for- 
gotten the blunder they made after the last war when 
they forced money (loans) onto European and South 
American countries, with which to buy American pro- 
duction. And we mean forced for that is exactly 
what they did, especially in South American countries, 
until when the time came to repay, and incidentally 
to make good the bonds which the bankers had sold 
on our American markets to American investors (after 
definite assurances of their reliability) they seemed 
surprised that they were expected to pay. It made a 
bad mess, and is only just now cleaning up somewhat. 

Nothing of this sort is in store for anyone seeking 
foreign business for his canned foods. Arrangements 
are made to pay for the goods before they leave this 
country, and there are reputable people behind those 
arrangements. In general we believe payments at 
New York are made before the goods are loaded aboard 
for shipment to Europe. Now let us sound one warn- 
ing: don’t kill the goose that is laying the golden eggs, 
by shunting off a lot of your seconds and worse goods 
to go out of the country. A good, big European trade 
in canned foods can easily become a safety valve for 
any over production in this country; but we must keep 
and eat the goods that are not of good quality! Trying 
to unload them in export will kill the markets for a 
generation. 


RATION BANKING DISCONTINUED—The sys- 
tem of depositing sugar ration evidences in banks and 
drawing against these balances by check is being dis- 
continued, the Sugar Rationing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, announced June 5th. All 


restaurants, stores, industrial users, institutions, 
wholesalers, and primary distributors will be affected. 


The action has been taken to reduce expenditures. 
Besides the money-saving angle, SRA pointed out the 
need for adopting measures requiring shorter lapses 
between transactions and reporting time. In view 
of the limitation date of October 31 in the Sugar Con- 
trol Extension Act, steps must be taken, the agency 
said, to avoid rationing inequities which could occur 
as a result of over-drafts by sugar users and dealers 
which would not show up until the regular bank re- 
ports were submitted. 


The procedure to be followed in closing out the ra- 
tion banking program and carrying on subsequent 
operations will follow these steps: 


(1) No ration bank accounts will be opened or re- 
opened on or after June 9. 


(2) Retailers, industrial and institutional users 
may make no further bank deposits on or after 
June 9. From June 9 through June 11 every 
retailer, industrial and institutional user who has 
a ration bank account must draw a check for the 
check-stub balance in his account to the order of his 
supplier and deposit it with that supplier (or deposit 
separate checks totalling not more than his stub bal- 
ance with his suppliers, if he deals with more than 
one). After June 11, retailers may purchase sugar 
trom their suppliers by surrendering to them ration 
evidences they receive. Industrial and institutional 
users will have official checks issued by SRA with 
which to make their purchases. 


(3) WHOLESALERS may make no further bank 
deposits after June 14. By June 14, the wholesaler 
must write a check or checks totalling the amount of 
his check stub balance, reducing his bank account to 
zero except for outstanding checks. He must sur- 
render the final check or checks to his primary dis- 
tributor (or distributors) for immediate or future de- 
livery of sugar. 

After June 14, the wholesaler must list as he would 
for deposit and send all ration evidences (gummed 
sheets and SRA checks), to the SRA Distribution, Ver- 
ification, and Issuance Center weekly, preferably by 
registered mail to protect himself against loss. He 
will receive immediately an SRA check in exchange 
which he can use when buying from his primary dis- 
tributor. Checks drawn by exempt agencies must con- 
tinue to be used as ration currency for purchases of 
sugar. 

In announcing the change SRA stated: “The 13,000 
banks throughout the country have been an integra: 
part of the sugar rationing program. The services they 
rendered have been of the highest type and deserv: 
a great deal of credit for the successful operation 0: 
sugar rationing. We feel confident the activities 0: 
those banks which participated in ration banking wi’ 
be recorded in history as an outstanding contributio! 
to the war effort. The people are greatly indebted to 
the Nation’s banking institutions for the major parts 
they played in assisting in the equitable distribution 
of a scarce commodity.” 
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THE CANNED FOOD OUTLOOK 


Hindsight is easier—and safer—than 
foresight. Just now we are nearing the 
en of the marketing season for the 1946 
pack. It would seem in order therefore 
to. review briefly some of the factors that 
have contributed to the present market 
situation, before indulging in a forward 
glimpse at prospects. 


THE SITUATION IN REVIEW 


In 1946 the canning industry packed 
more than half a billion cases of fruits 
and vegetables. This was roughly twice 
as much as was packed on the average 
during the five years immediately preced- 
ing the war. This record volume of can- 
ned foods was thrown onto a market that 
had been starved by wartime rationing 
for three or four years. Consumers found 
ample stocks of canned fruits and vege- 
tables on the retailer’s shelves for the 
first time in many years. They bought 
liberally, and prices which had just been 
decontrolled, advanced in some instances 
in response to this increased demand, 
reaching a peak in November. 

This heavy early seasonal movement 
was not an accurate reflection of con- 
sumption because a sutstantial part of 
the supply went into vacant warehouses 
and was used to fill retailers’ bare 
shelves. The mid-winter slow-down that 
followed was in part a reaction to the 
abnormally heavy fall movement, and to 
some extent was caused by buyer resist- 
ance to price levels. Part of this slow- 
down, we are informed, arose from the 
fact that distributors’ inventories of 
canned foods were out of balance, some 
distributors being especially long on cer- 
tain items and short on others. Because 
of heavy investment in long items there 
was pressure to liquidate these slow- 
moving products, and a reluctance to buy 
more stocks of the items in short supply 
unt’! a substantial part of the long in- 
venlories were sold. 


Consumers throughout the year have, 
for he most part, been blessed with high 
pu: hasing power, and have been in a 
pos ion to select the better grades. It 
is } asonable to assume that at the end 
of . season of that type of buying the 
lefi ver stocks would contain a higher 
per -ntage of the lower grades than is 
no’ ally found in the carryover. This 
fact nay help to explain the anxiety that 


ha. yvisen over a prospective carryover 
of million cases of peas. The signif- 
lea! phase of this carryover therefore 
is solely the volume, but the distri- 
bui of grades. 


1947 PROSPECTS 


vegards peas, however, some can- 
ner -ecently have expressed more op- 
tim a regarding the future because of 
pre it prospects for a considerably re- 
duc 1947 pack. Just before leaving 
Ws ington a report came in of a spurt 
In «ined pea sales, possibly occasioned 
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by the fact that there is not a single pea 
canning area that will obtain full pro- 
duction this year. 

In Wisconsin, where about one-third 
of the Nation’s peas are packed, a cold 
wet spring retarded seeding and only a 
few canners were able to get more than 
70 per cent to 75 per cent of their acre- 
age planted. In New York State the 
situation is even less favorable than Wis- 
consin. Ohio and Indiana report acreage 
about 50 per cent of that of last year. The 
large pea-producing areas of Washing- 
ton and Oregon show an acreage some- 
what greater than in 1946. Their peas 
went into the ground in good condition, 
but latest reports indicate that dry, hot 
weather is damaging the crop consider- 
ably. 

The other principal vegetables—corn, 
snap beans and tomatoes—have been in 
relatively better market position. Pros- 
pective carryovers for these items will 
not be unduly large. As a matter of 
fact, the combined carryover of these 
three vegetables in canners’ and distribu- 
tors’ hands is about the same as their 
average carryover during the five years 
immediately preceding the war, even 
with the great increase in consumption. 


The canned fruit market situation is 
in many respects similar to that outlined 
for the principal vegetables. The 1946 
pack was of record proportions, and part 
of the fruit pack served to fill up the 
channels of trade. While there is no 
recent information regarding stocks on 
hand, it is generally reported that carry- 
overs, although considerably larger than 
those of the previous year, are not con- 
sidered burdensome except ‘possibly for 
certain of the lower grades. 


Last year, because of the shortage of 
sugar, fruit canners were forced to can 
a larger percentage of their packs in 
light syrup and water than they wanted 
to. These products have not moved near- 
ly so well as the syrup-packed fruits. It 
is expected that with the increased sugar 
allotments granted for this year, fruit 
canners will be in a position to pack 
closer to consumer preference. 


CONSUMPTION HEAVY 
The distribution problem that devel- 
oped in connection with canned citrus 
products this year is well-known to 
everyone. Less widely known is the situ- 
ation with some of the fruit and vege- 


table items that have encountered diffi- 
culties along the way. In certain quarters 
great concern has been expressed about 
the large supplies of these items and 
their slow movement toward the end of 
the season. Very few have noted, how- 
ever, that the consumption this year has 
been the largest in the history of the 
industry. After such heavy consumption 
it is normal that some reaction take 
place. The feasting on canned fruits and 
vegetables this past season, which fol- 
lowed the war years of famine, bears 
out the old adage that the “feast follows 
the famine.” It might be added that 
after a feast there ensues a period of 
temporary satiation which is usually not 
of long duration. 

It is too early to make any satisfactory 
predictions regarding 1947 packs, except 
as previously indicated for peas and the 
asparagus pack, which is much shorter 
than last year. Apricots are far enough 
along now to indicate that they will be 
packed in considerably smaller volume 
than the record pack of 1946. Those of 
us connected with the industry are more 
concerned about maintaining a high level 
of consumption for canned foods than 
about the size of the packs. In this con- 
nection every effort is being made by the 
National Canners Association to see that 
eanned foods are given proper consider- 
ation in the various foreign relief pro- 
grams. Officials in charge of this type 
of procurement are being furnished with 
all possible information regarding the 
suitability and availability of canned 
foods to fulfill the need for maximum 
nutritional and caloric values at justifi- 
able cost. In this work, however, the 
actual function of selling must remain 
with the individual canner and distrib- 
utor. 

As is true of most producers this year, 
ecanners are faced with continued ris- 
ing costs. Can prices are up about 14% 
per cent; boxes and labels will cost more 
than in 1946. On raw products, farmers 
are still thinking in terms of the high 
prices of the war years. Contracts to 
date have for the most part been made 
at about last year’s levels. 


ATTENTION TO QUALITY 


Canners always realize that their job 
of selling the pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables each year is not completed un- 
til the products have finally reached the 
consumers’ hands. They are conscious 
now more than ever of the need of under- 
standing the distributors’ problems. They 
appreciate the fact that it is the con- 
sumer, in the final analysis, who decides 
what the product is worth. They know 
that if the season’s pack is to move into 
consumption and be cleaned up to the 
point where carryovers are not burden- 
some either to canner or distributor, they 
must pack a quality of product that wi!l 
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CANNED SHRIMP AND OYSTER 


HEARINGS CALLED 


A public hearing will be held July 8 
to consider a proposal of shrimp canners 
to reduce the present Fill of Container 
requirement for canned shrimp. Another 
hearing will be called on July 10 for 
canned oysters. Both will be held at 
Room 5544, Federal Security Building, 
Independence Avenue and Fourth Street, 
S.W., Washington, D. C. 

There are three separate proposals to 
be considered for canned oysters. The 
first a proposal by the canned oyster in- 
dustry for a reduction in the existing 
Fill of Container requirement, the sec- 
ond a proposal of the Federal Security 
Administrator, which would establish a 
Standard of Identity for canned oysters, 
and the third a request by the Adminis- 
trator for change in the present Fill of 
Container requirement for certain can- 
ned oysters to make it applicable to all 
canned oysters. 


STANDARDS OF IDENTITY 


The proposal of the Federal Security 
Administrator for a Standard of Iden- 
tity for canned oysters is as follows: 

$36.5 Canned Oysters; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. That 
(a) Canned oysters is the food prepared 
from one or any mixture of two or more 
of the optional oyster ingredients speci- 
fied in paragraph (b) of this section 
and a packing medium. The packing 
medium is water, or the liquid draining 
from oysters before or during process- 
ing, or any mixture of water and such 
liquid. The food may be seasoned with 
salt and is sealed in containers and so 
processed by heat as to prevent spoilage. 

(b) The optional oyster ingredients re- 
ferred to in paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion are: Whole oysters, diced oysters, 
sliced oysters, pieces of oysters, prepared 
from live oysters of the species Ostrea 
gigas, Ostrea lurida, or Ostrea virginica. 
Each form of unit of each species is an 
optional oyster ingredient. The oysters 
are removed from their shells and 
washed, and may be blanched. Shell oys- 
ters may be steamed to facilitate re- 
moval from the shell. 

(c) The names of the optional oyster 
ingredients are: 

(1) Where the oysters are whole, the 
name is “Oysters” or “Cove Oysters,” 
when such oysters are the species Ostrea 
virginica; “Pacific Oysters” when of the 
species Ostrea gigas; and “Olympia Oys- 
ters” when of the species Ostrea lurida. 

(2) When the oysters are not whole 
oysters, the name of the optional oyster 
ingredient is the name by which the 
oysters of the species are designated in 
subparagraph (1) of this paragraph, 
preceded by the word “Diced” if the 
units are diced oysters, or by the word 
“Sliced” if the units are sliced oysters, 


or by the words “Pieces of” if the units 
are pieces of oysters. 


(d) The name prescribed is the name 
or names of the optional oyster ingred- 
ients used as given in paragraph (c) of 
this section. 


FILL OF CONTAINER 


The standard of fill of container for 
canned oysters as proposed by the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator follows: 

$36.6 Canned oysters; fill of container; 
label statement of substandard fill. (a) 
The standard of fill of container for can- 
ned oysters is a fill such that the drained 
weight of the oysters taken from each 
container is not less than . . percent of 
the water capacity of the container. 
(The actual percent of fill to be fixed 
on the basis of evidence taken at the 
hearing.) 

(b) Water capacity of containers is 
determined by the general method pro- 
vided in $10.1 (a) of this chapter (21 
CFR, Cum. Supp., 10.1). 


(c) Drained weight is determined by 
the following method. Keep the un- 
opened canned oyster container at a tem- 
perature of not less than 68° or more 
than 95° Fahrenheit for at least 12 
hours immediately preceding the deter- 
mination. After opening, tilt the con- 
tained so as to distribute its contents 
evenly over the meshes cof a circular 
sieve which has been previously weighed. 
The diameter of the sieve is 8 inches if 
the quantity of the contents of the con- 
tainer is less than 3 pounds, and 12 
inches if such quantity is 3 pounds or 
more. The bottom of the sieve is woven- 
wire cloth which complies with the speci- 
fications for such cloth set forth under 
“2380 Micron (No. 8),” in Table I of 
“Standard of Specifications for Sieves,” 
published March 1, 1940, in L. C. 584 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards. Without 
shifting the material on the sieve, so 
incline the sieve as to facilitate drain- 
age. Two minutes from the time drain- 
age begins, weigh the sieve and the 
drained oysters. The weight so found, 
less the weight of the sieve shall be con- 
sidered to be the drained weight of the 
oysters. 

(d) If canned oysters fall below the 
standard of fill of container prescribed 
in paragraph (a) of this section, the 
label shall bear the general statement 
of substandard fill specified in § 10.2 (b) 
of this chapter (21 CFR, Cum. Supp., 
10.2). in the manner and form therein 
specified, followed by the statement, “A 
can of this size should contain . . . oz. 
of oysters. This can contains only... 
oz.,” the blanks being filled in with the 
applicable figures, 


CITRUS CONSUMPTION SHOV/S 
SHARP INCREASE 


U. S. Department of Agriculture s\a- 
tistics which show greatly increased eon- 
sumption of fresh citrus, while use of 
apples and potatoes has declined, reflect 
the fact that grapefruit, oranges and 
other citrus fruits are now widely ac- 
cepted as belonging in the basic foods 
category, Florida Citrus Commission re- 
search men believe. 

“Nutrition experts long have agreed 
that citrus juice is the best source of 
natural Vitamin C, and it also contains 
quantities of other vitamins and minerals 
needed in the diet,” Dr. L. G. MacDowell, 
the commission’s research director, 
pointed out. 

The citrus commission is expanding 
research efforts in the beverage field as 
well as stressing the nutritional value of 
citrus, he added. 

“Fresh juice or properly processed 
juice can stand comparison with any 
synthetic cold drink as a tasty and re- 
freshing beverage, and in addition offers 
natural nutritive values,” Dr. MacDowell 
said. 

A tabulation of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture shows that the per capita 
consumption of fresh citrus jumped from 
16.1 pounds in 1909 to 68 pounds in 1944, 
the latest year for which complete rec- 
ords have been compiled. In the same 
period, apple consumption dropped from 
62.2 pounds to 26.5 pounds, while per 
capita utilization of potatoes fell off 35 
per cent, from 195 pounds:to 127. 

The last 10-year period in the USDA 
tabulation showed the greatest increase 
in fresh citrus consumption, with 68 
pounds per capita in 1944, compared with 
44.3 pounds in 1935, the year the Florida 
Citrus Commission was organized to pro- 
mote use of citrus fruits. 

In the same 10-year period, consump- 
tion of all canned fruit juices—with cit- 
rus juice predominantly the biggest 
item—increased from two pounds per 
capita in 1935 to 10 pounds per capita 
in 1944, 

Florida, with its greatly increased pro- 
duction and its rapid development of cn- 
ning, has accounted for the lion’s share 
of the national citrus industry’s exp n- 
sion in the past few years. 


BROKERS MOVE 


Sanborn, Holmes & Company, fod 
brokers, have moved into new and lar er 
offices at 340 W. Harrison Street, Chi- 
cago, adjoining the C & A Termi.al 
Warehouse. 


HUNGERFORD INSTALLS ’ 
BOILER 


The Hungerford Packing Comp: 'y, 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, has rece: ly 
added a 100 h.p. oil-fired York-Shi; ey 
“Steam-Pak” generator to its po /er 
plant to supply both high-pressure stc:m 
for the processing equipment and | w- 
pressure steam for plant heating. 
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}. REVIEW OF 


SOUTHERN SEAFOOD PRODUCTION 


An article written by S. C. Denham, 
Fishery Marketing Specialist of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service at New Or- 
leans, La., is of interest to everyone in 
the industry and is quoted in part here 
below: 


' “Shrimp production in 1946 was ap- 
proximately 11 per cent greater than 
that during the previous year. The land- 
ings from January through April were 
lighter than the corresponding period in 
1945, but were greater from May 
through December. More than double 
the amount of shrimp was reported as 
used for canning in 1946 than during 
1945; while the quantity marketed fresh, 
frozen, or cooked and peeled was slightly 
less than 10 per cent of the amount in 
1945. A decrease was noted in produc- 
tion at Bayou La Batre and Mobile, Ala., 
and Biloxi, Miss., as compared with 1945. 


“Total landings for certain localities 
of Louisiana and Texas showed an in- 
crease over 1945. Shrimp boats at 
Biloxi, Miss., remained in port over two 
weeks after the season opened on August 
12, because of price dispute between the 
shrimp fishermen and dealers. Boats at 
Bayou La Batre, Ala., were also tied 
up for a few days for the same reason. 
Disagreements between fishermen and 
dealers over price at localities in Louisi- 
ana and Texas did not result in curtail- 
ment of shrimping operations to any 
great extent. 


NEW SHRIMPING GROUNDS 

“The supply of shrimp, particularly 
the large sizes, did not at any time ex- 
ceed the demand. The search for new 
shrimping areas during 1946 resulted in 
locating shrimp producing waters in the 
Gulf of Mexico off the southern coast of 
Mexi-o. Despite weather hazards; the 
grea distance to and from the shrimping 
grou ds, the chances of losing shrimp 
beca se of insufficient ice, and other un- 
expe ‘ed difficulties, a few vessels from 
port. of the Gulf States made several 
trip bringing in good loads of shrimp. 
A f » vessels were seized by the Mexi- 
can iovernment in September. The 
shri» » were reported confiscated and the 
vess were fined. At the end of the 
year no official clarification concerning 
Amc can vessels operating in Mexican 
wat’ ; had been forthcoming, yet a few 
vess continued shrimping operations 
mt! e areas. 


LEGISLATION 


‘tain new and revised fishing regu- 
latic , passed by tke Louisiana State 
legi: cure during the summer of 1946 
affe' | shrimp landings at the various 
fishi ports in other states. In previous 
year large quantities of the shrimp 
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caught in Louisiana waters, 


landed in Alabama and Mississippi were 
The non- 
resident license fee for fishing craft and 
individual fishing crew members was in- 
creased by the Louisiana State legisla- 
ture which virtually eliminated Alabama 
craft from operating in Louisiana wa- 
ters. As Mississippi had had a recipro- 
cal agreement with Louisiana for a num- 
ber of years, Mississippi crews and boats 
were not affected by the non-resident 
fees. 

“However, fishing operations of Mis- 
sissippi craft are restricted to certain 
specific Louisiana waters. A new shrimp 
law, prohibiting the catching of shrimp 
in inside waters (to a depth of 18 feet) 
of Louisiana, became effective December 
16, 1946, and extends until March 15, 
1947. Also, a closed season for the com- 
mercial production of shrimp from both 
inside and outside waters of Louisiana 
between June 10 and the second Monday 
in August of each year will be in effect 
for the first time in 1947. Previously, 
the Louisiana closed season for taking 
shrimp commercially from inside waters 
was between March 15 and May 16 and 
between June 25 and August 16. 


PRICES 

“Price ceilings on shrimp, including 
canned shrimp, as established by the 
Office of Price Administration, were 
suspended May 20, 1946. 

“Wholesale prices of fresh shrimp at 
the French Market in New Orleans in- 
creased 50 per cent over the OPA maxi- 
mum prices and by May 1946 had doubled 
in a few instances. For a short period 
in July a peak price of $105 a barrel for 
jumbo size shrimp was reached; with a 
minimum of $34 a barrel for small 
shrimp. 

“With the opening of the new season 
in August, prices declined, particularly 
for the smaller sizes. The shrimp sold 
on the French Market from September 
through December were mainly of small 
and medium sizes with only a few large 
and jumbo available. The prices ranged 
from $21 to $72 a barrel (210 Ibs. head 
on) depending on the size. 


THE PACK 

“From July 1, 1946, to January 4, 
1947, 234,988 standard cases of shrimp 
were packed by 21 canning plants. These 
21 plants which operated under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service, Food and Drug 
Administration are located as follows: 
1 in Alabama; 8 in Mississippi; and 12 
in Louisiana. Ninety per cent or more 
of the total quantity of canned shrimp 
produced in the United States, is packed 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the Foc’ and Drug Administration. 


“A ‘standard case’ represents 48 614- 
ounce cans to the case in the dry pack 
and 48 7-ounce cans to the case in the 
wet-pack. 

“September, October and November 
were the months of greatest canned pro- 
duction. The entire canned shrimp out- 
put in 1946 was again packed in brine 
with 7 ounces of shrimp meat in each 
can. 

“Only wet packed shrimp was canned 
by plants under the U. S. Seafood In- 
spection Service during the 1943-44 sea- 
son and very small quantities of shrimp 
have been dry packed or put in glass 
since the 1942-43 season, when only 4.7 
per cent of the total pack was dry packed 
in tins or in glass. The proportion of 
cases of dry packed shrimp decreased 
from 18.6 per cent of the total pack in 
the 1939-1940 season to 3.6 per cent of 
the 1942-1943 season’s pack, while the 
amount of shrimp packed in glass varied 
from 1.0 per cent to 2.1 per cent of the 
total pack each season for these years. 

“The average number of standard 
cases of shrimp packed per plant for all 
plants under Federal Inspection during 
the 1946-1947 season will amount to 
about 11,200 standard cases. The aver- 
age number in 1945-1946 season was 
5,758 standard cases, while in the 1944- 
1945 season, the average was 10,515 
standard cases per plant. The average 
number of standard cases of shrimp 
packed per plant has shown a steady 
decline from 22,439 standard cases in 
1939-1940 season to 9,901 standard cases 
in 1943-1944 season. 


OYSTERS 

“Total oyster landings as reported 
daily to the Market News Office were 
considerably less in 1946 than for 1945; 
more oyster, however, were used for 
canning and less for the raw trade dur- 
ing the previous year. 

“Oyster prices remained high through- 
out the year. 

“Landings of hard crabs in 1946 were 
6 per cent less than for the previous 
year. The fresh cooked crabmeat pro- 
duction decreased 36 per cent, while 
canned (processed) crabmeat was over 
five times greater than in 1945.” 


THE CANNED FOOD OUTLOOK 
(Continued from page 7) 


be readily accepted by the consumer and 
must price that product at a figure that 
will enable the distributor to move it. 

Canned foods that back up from the 
consumer to the retailer and from the 
retailer to the wholesaler are of concern 
to the canner even though the goods have 
passed out of his hands. In that connec- 
tion representatives of the canning in- 
dustry, realizing the type of demand that 
we are likely to face this year and the 
probable continuation of high consumer 
purchasing power, are urging that can- 
ners pack the best possible quality. Their 
past experience has demonstrated that 
only by that method can the high rates 
of consumption of canned fruits and 
vegetables be continued, 
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Permanent Slides for Mold Counting 


By MARY ELIZABETH MOYNIHAN 
and LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Technical Service Department 
National Can Corporation 


The Howard method of mold counting 
is an index of the quality of the raw 
stock used in the preparation of tomato 
products. A false sense of security is 
given by accepting erroneous results from 
an unqualified or careless mold counter. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the analyst 
to be worthy of the confidence placed in 
him by his employer. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to obtain reliable results, the 
analyst must be familiar with the char- 
acteristics of mold and be able to differ- 
entiate it from tomato fibre. To acquire 
the proper technique the student should 
receive personal training from a skilled 
analyst. The most satisfactory method of 
instruction would be for the student and 
the instructor to check slides field by field 
until the student was thoroughly compe- 
tent. This is usually impossible where 
instruction is given to large groups. 
Therefore it is customary to use perma- 
nent slides with 25 specific fields marked 
for examination. The student studies 
these slides, marking the mold in each 
field and noting whether or not the field 
is positive. The instructor is able to 
check on several students at the same 
time by comparing their results with a 
master sheet. The results can be checked 
after the class is over, like examination 
papers, giving the instructor more time 
with the whole class rather than with a 
few individuals. 


Slides of this type have been developed 
by Wildman! and Smith?. Wildman sug- 
gests that the tomato products be thick- 
ened with a 1.5% agar. 


THE SLIDES IN USE 


To show 25 separate fields, a 16 mm. 
colored cellophane square with 25 evenly 
spaced holes, each 1.31 mm. in diameter, 
in rows of five is used. The cellophane 
square is first cemented to a clean slide 
and covered with a cover glass. When the 
balsam is dry a drop of the warm tomato 
agar preparation is placed on the cover 
glass and covered with a second cover. 
When the agar has hardened the excess 
pulp is removed and the two covers 
ringed with balsam. Smith follows the 
same principle using wool fat and bees- 
wax as a sealing compound instead of the 
balsam. 

Both types of slides have been used to 
great advantage. However, with the 
rough handling that accompanies their 
use by inexperienced students these 
slides have needed almost constant re- 
pair. Great care must be exercised so 
that the wax compound will not melt, so 
that substage lamps are difficult to use. 
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For beginners in mold counting the use 
of intense artificial light is almost a nec- 
essity. 

There is need of a slide which will 
withstand temperature changes, constant 
use and handling and still afford the best 
conditions for studying the mold in to- 
mato products. 


A PERMANENT SLIDE 


In order to make a completely airtight 
slide it was necessary to employ the use 
of two cover slips of different size. 


1. An 18mm. sq. cover slip which cov- 
ers the tomato product and keeps it 
from contact with the cement. 


2. A 22mm. sq. cover slip which is 
used with the cement to cover the 
18mm. cover slip. 


Place a generous amount of the tomato 
product on a spot plate. Dilute with 
water, add 1% formaldehyde and mix 
well with a scalpel. On a clean, dry 
3x1” slide place a cellophane square. 
Add the tomato product with a scalpel, 
spreading the mixture evenly over the 
cellophane square. Cover with an 18mm. 
sq. cover slip. Wipe edges of cover slip 
dry, allowing the towel to absorb the ex- 
cess moisture. With a teasing needle 
press down on the cover slip until all 
excess liquid is expelled and the cover 
adheres firmly to the slide. Wipe edges 
clean, making certain that the surface of 
the slide and cover is completely dry. 
Place a large drop of Damar cement to 
the left of the 18mm. cover slip. Place 
the 22mm. cover at right angle to the 
slide to the immediate left of the drop 
of Damar. Push the left edge of the 
cover slip, which is in contact with the 
slide, up to the drop so that the Damar 
will flow the length of the edge. Rest the 
right edge of the cover on the point of a 
teasing needle held in the right hand and 
allow the cover to be lowered slowly over 
the 18mm. cover slip. When the 22mm. 
cover slip is flush with the slide draw out 
the teasing needle. The Damar will flow 
over the 18mm. slip to the outer edges 
of the 22mm. slip. By regulating the 
descent of the cover slip with a needle, 
bubbles will be eliminated and the Damar 
will be evenly distributed under the 22- 
mm. slip. 


The 22mm. cover slip should be placed 
so that the 18mm. slip is centered under 
it. If the larger cover slip does not fall 
correctly it can be easily moved in place 
with teasing needles. The Damar should 
not be so thick as to cause the 22mm. 
slip to float out of position. . 

The slides should be kept in a horizon- 
tal position until the Damar has solidi- 
fied. It is suggested that the Damar be 
thinned with Xylol for more rapid hard- 


ening. 


1. Wildman, J. D. Science, 77-1993 (1933) 
2. Smith, H. R., Ind. and Eng. Chem., 7-(1935). 


GRAIN SHORTAGE IN PROSPECT 


A Special Cereals Conference to con- 
sider measures nations may take to ease 
so far as possible the severe effects of 
the world shortage of grains in prospect 
for 1947-48 will be held in Paris, France, 
opening July 9, it was announced June 
7 by Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-Gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, and Dr, 
D. A. FitzGerald, Secretary-General of 
the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil. 

Acting upon a request of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council in a 
resolution adopted at the fourth meeting 
of the Council, May 28, the Director- 
General of the FAO has sent invitations 
to all member nations and to three inter- 
national bodies. The adoption of the 
resolution resulted from a_ suggestion 
made by the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
in a letter to the Secretary-General of 
IEFC. Secretary Anderson expressed 
concern over the prospective world grain 
shortage and the large demand on ex- 
porting countries, and suggested that im- 
mediate steps be taken by importing na- 
tions to husband their own grain pro- 
duction of 1947 and to manage rations 
throughout the year so as to avoid sharp 
declines in the spring months of 1948. 


GLASS TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


University of Toledo has announced 
the establishment of a four-year under- 
graduate program in Glass Technology 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Engineering. Developed in consultations 
with representatives of Toledo glass 
firms, the new program will combine a 
sound training in basic subjects and offer 
specialization in glass and related fields. 
The program will be administered by the 
University’s College of Engineering as 
one of its options and is scheduled to 
start in September. Full time faculty 
members and experts from the glass in- 
dustry will share in the teaching. Dr. 
Clarence L. Babcock of the Research Di- 
vision of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
will be in charge of the initial course in 
Glass Technology. 

The first two years of the course are 
identical with those of the Chemical En- 
gineering option of the Curriculum: in 
General Engineering while the last ‘wo 
years include a number of courses re- 
lated to class. Courses offered during the 
Junior and Senior Years include F agi- 
neering Materials, Mineralogy and Cys- 
tallography, Fuels and Combustion, Py- 
rometry, Microscopic and X-ray Stu ies, 
Unit Operations of the Glass P «nt, 
Glass Technology, Glass Manufac’ ure, 
and Advanced Glass Studies. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME 


S. Norman Kahn’ Palisades Park, N.J. 
food broker, is now operating as \rco 
Brokerage Co., with offices at 1060 B oad 
St., Newark 2, N.J. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SUGAR RATIONING ENDS 


Five years of sugar rationing for 
household and institutional users, which 
includes hotels, restaurants and public in- 
stitutions, ended at midnight, June 11. 
Rationing will, however, continue for in- 
dustrial users which includes canners, 
preservers, bakers, ete. who will receive 
official sugar checks which are to be sur- 
rendered to suppliers at the time of pur- 
chase. Price controls on all sugar will 
remain in effect until the expiration of 
the present law, October 31, unless Con- 
gress should see fit to end it sooner. 

The action was taken by Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson at a 
time when congressional pressure was 
beginning to mount in favor of removal 
of rationing to the housewife. It was 
only last week that the Agriculture Sec- 
retary appeared before the House Com- 
mittee to say that sugar for home use 
would be freed from rationing as quickly 
as possible, and he based that statement 
on the availability of sugar from the 
Cuban crop, which is exceeding expecta- 
tions. 


COMSTOCK ACQUIRES GENEVA 
CONTROL 


The common and preferred stockhold- 
ers of the Geneva Preserving Company, 
Geneva, N. Y. have accepted an offer 
whereby the ownership of not less than 
two-thirds of both classes of stock passes 
to the Comstock Canning Corporation, 
Newark, New York. The Geneva stock 
has been deposited with a bank and is 
held in escrow until payment can be 
made and the transaction completed, 
which is expected within the next week 
or ‘en days. It is the intention of Com- 
stock to maintain a separate corporation 
wit the officers and directors of the 
Ge ova firm the same as the existing of- 
fic s and directors of the Comstock Can- 
nin: Corporation. Charles J. Hill, former 
ch: nist and research director for Com- 
sto. : will become factory manager at 
Ge va where the production of peas, 
coi, beans and beets will be continued 
an. expanded. 


AUT MEETING POSTPONED 


‘hough the Constitution of the Na- 
tio | Kraut Packers Association pro- 
vi for the regular annual meeting to 
be _ld on the second Wednesday of July 
ea_-year, officers of the Association feel 
th: because of the unseasonal weather 


co! tions prevailing at the present time, 
wl . will have their effect upon the 
kr. « industry, that the meeting be post- 


po: | to some later date. 
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FINNS VISIT HEINZ PLANT 


Three of Finland’s leading food indus- 
try representatives recently visited the 
Pittsburgh headquarters of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, in connection with a 
tour of the U. S. to study the latest ad- 
vancement in food production, processing, 
research and distribution methods. 

The visitors were conducted through 
the Heinz plant and laboratories by Dr. 
H. H. Mottern, manager of food research 
for the company, and Dr. Fred C. Blanck, 
administrative fellow of H. J. Heinz 
Company Food Varieties Fellowship at 
Mellon Institute. The Finns expressed 
keen interest in the emphasis placed by 
Heinz on quality control and research in 
processing vast quantities of food. 


The delegation included Dr. Jyry 
Tikka, professor of food technology at 
Finland’s Institute of Technology; Col. 
V. Vainio, managing director of Huh- 
tamaki Corporation, Finland’s largest 
food processing firm; T. Rautavaara, 
chief nutritionist of Huhtamaki Corpor- 
ation, and J. Suojanen, attache of the 
Commercial Department, Finnish Lega- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 


FMC APPOINTS BEESON 


Albert C. Beeson was recently named 
Director of Industrial Relations for Food 
Machinery Corporation with headquar- 
ters at San Jose, California. Paul L. 
Davies, President of the Company an- 
nounced that Beeson would succeed Glenn 
A. Bowers who plans to enter the field 
of education and labor research. 


Prior to the acceptance of his post with 
Food Machinery Corporation, Mr. Beeson 
was in charge of industrial relations for 
the National Union Radio Corp. of New- 
ark, N. J. He at one time held the posi- 
tion of Economist of U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, and has had experience in the 
investment banking business in New 
York City. 


BUYS PUMP LINE 


The Waterous Company, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, has purchased the Thompson 
Pump line from the Thompson Pump 
& Equipment Company, Los Angeles, 
California. It is claimed that this type 
of pump has gained wide acceptance in 
the food processing industry. 


AHF NAMES CHAMBERS 


Gurth F. Chambers, formerly in 
charge of sales of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, has been appointed Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales of American Home 
Foods, Inc. to succeed E. H. Selby, re- 
signed. 


U. S. COURT CONFIRMS TRADE 
MARK OWNERSHIP OF 
“BASIC” NAME 


In a suit instituted by Basic Vegetable 
Products, Ine., Vacaville, Calif., for un- 
fair competition and infringement of the 
trade name BASIC the U. S. District 
Court of Cleveland, Ohio recently con- 
firmed that company’s exclusive rights 
to the name as applied to dried onion, 
garlic and other dehydrated vegetables 
and soluble onion and garlic flavors or 
other goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties. 


Deciding that the trade mark was valid 
and the property of the plaintiff, the | 
court issued a permanent injunction and 
restraining order against the defendant 
company, Basic Food Materials, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The decree also re- 
quires the defendent to deliver up for 
destruction all labels, signs, prints, ad- 
vertising and the like whereon the name 
BASIC is displayed as a brand name or 
trade mark. 


The decision is expected to eliminate 
the confusion in names that has bothered 
buyers in the food trades using dried 
onion and garlic for seasoning. 


U. S. FIRMS OFFERED FREE 
DIRECTORY LISTING 


United States firms connected with 
the export and import of fresh, cured, 
and canned fish, are offered a listing, 
free-of-charge, in the first postwar edi- 
tion of the Fisheries Year Book and 
Directory. This Directory, which will 
incorporate the North Atlantic Fisheries 
Year Book, is designed to serve as an 
international directory and buyers’ guide 
of firms interested in and connected with 
the fisheries industry. 


Firms will be listed under appropriate 
headings, such as exporters and curers; 
importers of fresh, processed, and canned 
fish; fish canners and preservers; cold 
storage and transport; machinery and 
equipment for fish processing and re- 
frigeration; packing machinery and ma- 
terials; fisheries supplies; and suppliers 
of fish by-products. 


American firms which are interested 
in having such a listing as a potential 
means of establishing trade connections 
in foreign markets may wish to get in 
touch with British-Continental Trade 
Press Ltd., 222 Strand, London, W.C.2, 
England. 


MAXSON EXPANDS 


Maxson Food Systems, Inc., frozen 
food packers and distributors, have ac- 
quired the business of the Sterling Point 
Frosted Foods Co. of New York. 


OZARK DATES 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Ozark 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Connor Hotel, Joplin, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 6 and 7. 
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SEABROOK OBTAINS 
PRUDENTIAL LOAN 


In a transaction unprecedented in New 
Jersey’s agricultural history, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. or America has 
completed a mortgage loan of $1,000,000 
to Seabrook Farms at Bridgeton. The 
loan, secured by a first mortgage on Sea- 
brook’s wide-spread holdings of farm 
lands, was made for the purpose of con- 
solidating the company’s land loans into 
one blanket mortgage and to provide ad- 
ditional working capital and to finance 
expanded operations. 


The loan covers numerous individual 
tracts of farm land, as well as the houses 
and barns thereon. The New Jersey 
Realty Title Insurance Co., which will 
insure the title, had to draw abstracts 
and complete searches on more than 185 
different large parcels. Stories of New 
Jersey’s early history were recalled when 
the property and residence once owned 
by Ephriam Seeley, a Colonel in the 
Revolutionary Army, were listed. In an- 
other group of properties the quaint 
name of Buckshutem marks the region 
where the early proprietors of the land 
had once lived. The Parsonage Farm 
was identified as a fifty-acre plot set 
aside by the parishoners of a nearby vil- 
lage for the sustenance of their preacher 
in lieu of a salary. These situations 
cropped up frequently in making title 
searches of the rich farming land which 
borders the barrens adjacent to Dela- 
ware Bay, described in fiction by George 
Agnew Chamberlain. 


The Seabrook Farms organization op- 
erates nineteen thousand acres in South- 
ern New Jersey. The yield of this land 
plus that of more than 500 independent 
contract farmers is processed at the 
Deerfield. Packing Corporation, an asso- 
ciated company, whose annual production 
totals sixty-five million pounds of frozen 
vegetables and fruits and another ten 
million pounds of canned foods. Also 
affiliated are companies providing zero 
storage facilities and refrigerated trans- 
portation. 

At the height of its operating season, 
this organization employs 5,500 people. 
Some 1500 are year-round employees, and 
many of them live in the 850 family 
dwelling units owned by the company 
and rented to the workers for nominal 
amounts. 


ENTERS BUSINESS 


R. L. Reichardt has joined the sales 
staff of the Reichardt Brokerage Co., St. 
Louis. He is the son of the president 
of the company. 


LADY BROKER 


Miss Alice E, Sexton, well known in 
the brokerage trade in Philadelphia, has 
established her own food brokerage busi- 
ness, A. E. Sexton Co., with headquarters 
at 1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 2. 
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CAN OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 
Purchasing Agents Told Heavy Demand 


Continues for C d Products That 
Were Subject to Metal Restrictions 


Adequate supplies of tin plate—the 
result of increased mill capacity—to- 
gether with the higher level of demand 
for metal containers—combine to give 
can manufacturing a bright outlook for 
1948, W. C. Stolk, vice president of 
American Can Company, told the Nation- 
al Association of Purchasing Agents at 
their meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria 
June 4, 

“As far as we can see,” said Mr. Stolk, 
“there should be no scarcity of steel next 
year. New mills for the production of 
tin plate now being installed will in- 
crease the production of tin and black 
plate by 25 to 33's per cent. I hope, and 
believe, the increased demand for metal 
containers will enable the can industry 
to utilize this increase in plate pro- 
duction.” 

Though empty pipe lines for some 
canned products are being filled even 
more rapidly than anticipated, demand 
is continuing at a heavy pace for those 
products which were under metal re- 
strictions during and immediately follow- 
ing the war, he said. Actual require- 
ments of metal container users are in 
approximate balance with anticipated 
1947 plate receipts. 


GUY R. VAUGHN 


Guy R. Vaughn, 51, Manager of the 
Asgrow sales branch at Indianapolis, 
died on May 27 after a short illness. Be- 
ginning his career as a seedsman with 
D. V. Burrell at Rocky Ford in his na- 
tive Colorado, Mr. Vaughn joined the 
Everett B. Clark Seed Company, as it 
was then, in 1920 to become assistant 
manager, and later manager, of the 
branch at Green Bay, Wisconsin. In 1929 
he took over the firm’s branch at Greeley, 
Colorado, remaining there for twelve 
years in the course of which he was for 
two years president of the Colorado 
Seedsmen’s Association. His next move 
was to Indianapolis, in 1941, where his 
friendly and cheerful disposition soon 
made hosts of new friends. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


MANAGES JOBBING CO. 


Harry Sidmore, for the past 21 years 
Southern Wisconsin representative for 
John H. Hoffman & Sons Co. of Milwau- 
kee, has been named manager of the Link 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Inc., of Beloit, 
Wis. 


HEADS “FOOD-3-MAT”’ 


Col. Arthur Hall has been elected pres- 
ident of Food-O-Mat Corp., which con- 
trols basic patents for a new type of self- 
service super market dispensor now be- 
ing used by the Grand Union chain in 
New York. 


Calendar of Events 


JUNE 16-17, 1947—Annual Summer 
Meeting, Maine Canners Association, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JUNE 20, 1947—Mid-Year Meetinz, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

JUNE 19-20, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers Assocation, French Lick 
Springs, French Lick, Ind. 

JUNE 22-26, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, San Francisco, Calif, 

JUNE 23-24, 1947—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

JULY 9-18, 1947—Tomato Technicians 
School, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


JULY 23-AUGUST 1, 1947—Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Mold Count School, Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 


America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 13-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brekers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet- 


ing, National Pickle Packers Associaton, 
New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1948—Annual 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supp ies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atla: tic 
City, N. J. 

JANUARY 18-22, 1948—41st Anz 
Convention, National Canners Asso ia- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Con. 2n- 


tion, National-American Wholesale 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J 


DROP SUGAR CHARGES 


Sugar Rationing Administration as 
dropped charges of alleged violatio: of 
sugar rationing regulations by he 
Roundy, Peckham & Dexter Co.,  [il- 
waukee wholesale grocers. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


P.cGEON, MICH., June 7—Wax Beans: 
Acreage 70 per cent. We are cutting 
down regardless of weather. Believe 
1947 will be okay. 


ANTLERS, OKLA., June 6—Green Beans: 
Acreage 50 per cent; yield 40 per cent. 
All due to cold, wet weather. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 7—Lima Beans: 
250 acres; just planting. 


CORN 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 6—Sweet Corn: 
Planting about 70 per cent completed; 
early plantings look good. Raining again 
today which will further delay late 
plantings. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 4—Corn: 
Acreage 70 per cent; condition 85 per 
cent. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. June 7— Acreage 
about 50 per cent of last year. Due to 
price of field corn we are paying $25.00 
for fancy and $15.00 for extra standard. 
Some corn up but most of the crop will 
be put in this month. 


THERESA, WIS., June 5—Corn: Ten 
days late in starting to plant; delayed 
another five days up to date because of 
rain. Cold weather will not help ger- 
mination, 


PEAS 


PIGEON, MICH., June 7—Peas: Acreage 
50 per cent and late. 


NE’ RASKA CITY, NEBR., June 4—Peas: 


Acre»“e 70 per cent; condition 50 per 
cent 


AN LERS, OKLA. June 6—Blackeye 
Peas Acreage 60 per cent; yield 50 per 
cent 


BL. MSBURG, PA., June 7—Peas: 65 per 
cent. normal acreage. 


AT NS, WIS., June 5—Peas: Four to 
five cks late. However, the peas that 


are nted are spaced beautifully and 
we « ect to pack only fancy merchan- 
dise. Dur acreage will be cut approxi- 
mate 35 per cent of original intentions. 


TE ©SA, WIS., June 5—Peas: Heavy 
tain’ nd cold weather are holding back 


the . p»; some damage from rain and 
more ill show up if we get warm wea- 
ther. lanting cut off due to late season, 


whic nakes another 10 per cent reduc- 
tion acreage. 
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TOMATOES 


WEDINGTON, ARK., June 7—Tomatoes: 
More acreage than have had for several 
years. Prospects are good so far. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 6—Tomatoes: 
About 75 per cent of settings completed. 
Direct seeding as well as settings look 
good. 


PIGEON, MICH., June 
Acreage 70 per cent. 


7—Tomatoes: 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 4—Toma- 
toes: Acreage 80 per cent; condition 85 
per cent. 


ANTLERS, OKLA., June 6—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 20 per cent; yield 40 per cent. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 7—Tomatoes: 
Four weeks late. 


MISSION, TEX., June 9—Tomatoes: So 
far the canners’ pack for this spring sea- 
son is about one-fifth of normal. Crop 


short; green pack good, no ripes. 


BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA., June 6—To- 
matoes: Acreage will be about 25 per 
cent lower than 1946. Freeze got all 
early plants. Have been unable to get a 
sufficient amount from the south. So far 
only about 50 per cent of intended crop 
has been set. Weather conditions very 
unfavorable at this time. © 


OTHER ITEMS 


OPELOUSAS, LA., June 8—Sweet Pota- 
toes: Looks like about a 10 per cent cut 
in acreage for the state over last year; 
some parts more; some increases with 
about 10 per cent as above stated. It is 
possible that more sweet potatoes will 
be produced as last season was poor and 
yields were low. Canning of sweet pota- 
toes here will be greatly curtailed unless 
some of the government agencies use 
them for relief feeding. The writer is 
now working with senators and congress- 
men in Washington to try and bring this 
about. In fact, all surplus canned foods 
should be used in these programs. 


NEW FLORENCE, PA., June 6—Cabbage: 
Do not contract but buy from local farm- 
ers. Looks as if acreage will be same 
as last year. 


RAIN GAUGE FOR CANNERS 


Professor H. F, Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and G. R. Jenkins of 
the Madison Weather Bureau Station 
have worked out a simple and inexpen- 
sive rain gauge which may be used by 
canners and their growers to measure 
rainfall with reasonable accuracy. All 
that is needed is first, a No. 10 can to 
collect the rain, second, a No. 2 can in 
which to make the measurement, and 
third, a stick with a properly graduated 
scale. The purpose of collecting rain in 
a No. 10 can is to make a collection over 
a reasonably large area. The can should 
be placed level on a stand or post in the 
open and away from buildings, trees, or 
other obstructions which would interfere 
with a free fall of rain. A simple box 
about 6% inches on a side (inside meas- 
ure) and 4 or 5 inches deep, can be 
fastened to a post or stand and serve to 
hold the No. 10 can. 


Pouring the collected rainfall into a 
No. 2 can increases the depth to be meas- 
ured by about 3's times, so that it can 
be measured with more accuracy than in 
the No. 10 can. To avoid the awkward 
fractions involved in dividing by 3's to 
convert the depth measured in the No. 2 
can to the actual fall as collected in the 
No. 10 can, measuring sticks have been 
made whereby the depth of water in the 
No. 2 can is read directly in inches and 
tenths, and by easy estimate, to hun- 
dredths. A No. 2 can will hold 1.3 inches 
of rain as collected in a No. 10 can. If 
more than 1.3 inches of rainfall in a 
given storm is collected, the No. 2 can 
can be filled and emptied (as many times 
as necessary), and the remainder actu- 


ally measured by stick. Thus, without 
any significant expense, anyone inter- 
ested in measuring rain may do so. 


QUICK INFORMATION 
ON TOMATO BLIGHT 


The severe outbreak of tomato late 
blight in 1946 caught pathologists, grow- 
ers, and fungicide dealers unaware. The 
need for a reporting service to prevent 
similar unpreparedness if another out- 
break should threaten was recognized 
last November by a social tomato con- 
ference called by the National Canners’ 
Association. To supply this information, 
a warning service was established in 
February by the Plant Disease Survey 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This service covers the eastern half of 
the country, including the States east of 
the Mississippi River, and Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

The warning service operates through 
key pathologists designated by the chief 
collaborators of the Plant Disease Sur- 
vey in the cooperating States. These key 
men send brief weekly reports on essen- 
tial facts such as dates and places of 
earliest appearance of blight, weather of 
the week, spread to new areas, and losses. 
The Plant Disease Survey assembles the 
reports into a warning letter sent immed- 
iately to the State key reporters. This 
is intended only to supply a basis for 
judging whether or not special control 
measures may be necessary. If an out- 
break such as last year’s should threaten, 
such service would be needed urgently, 
and warnings and recommendations could 
be issued locally to fit local conditions. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Weather Retarding All Crops and Packs— 
Strange Variance in Temperatures—Market 
Not Yet Showing any Effects from this— 
Remember the World Needs Food—All 
Packs and Deliveries Will be Later than 
Usual—Jobbers Will Do Well to Realize this 


WEATHER TROUBLES—Unless this sea- 
son’s weather decides to become more 
normal than it has shown thus far there 
is real trouble in store for all canners, 
because crops are far behind, and scald- 
ing hot weather seems to be about on us. 
“Snow in Wyoming and 103 in Texas” 
as a daily paper this week put it, shows 
the wide diversity. Here we are getting 
well into June, and while locally we have 
had and are having some quite hot 
weather, it is not so elsewhere in the 
great canning crop growing regions. The 
official weather bureau summary for 
June 12th, read thus: 

“Warm humid weather with skies that 
were clear or partly cloudy continued 
over most of the eastern half of the na- 
tion. Rain developed over northern Flor- 
ida and moved northward into the Caro- 
lina coastal sections. Widely scattered 
showers and thunder-showers occurred 
with a change to cooler temperatures 
along a line extending from Michigan 
southward into Texas. Rain was re- 
ported moving eastward through the 
Central Rockies. 

The Great Lakes storm center will 
continue to move northeastward into 
southeastern Canada and decrease in in- 
tensity. Another low pressure area de- 
veloping over the Southwest will move 
eastward into the Central Plains while 
the high pressure areas over the South- 
east and north central sections of the 
country will merge and become less 
active. 

Widely scattered showers and after- 
noon thunderstorms are predicted for a 
wide area over the nation today. These 
conditions will prevail throughout the 
Southeast and through the Central 
Plains into Illinois and Indiana. Early 
morning showers are likely in scattered 
sections of the Middle Atlantic States 
and over extreme northern New England. 

Generally overcast skies will prevail 
over most of the Ohio Valley and west- 
ward through the Upper Mississippi and 
Missouri Valleys into Kansas and 
Nebraska. Partly cloudy conditions will 
exist over the remainder of the country 
except for the scattered areas of brief 
thunderstorm activity. Nearly clear skies 
will dominate the Northwest, western 
Texas and most parts of the Middle At- 
lantic States. 

Cooler and less humid air will progress 
south and eastward through the Great 
Lakes region into the New England, the 
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Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic States 
displacing the warm moist air occupying 
these sections yesterday. However, max- 
ima temperatures will reach near eighty 
in the Northeast before the arrival of 
the cooler air. Hot weather with max- 
ima in the nineties is expected over most 
of the southern half of the nation while 
temperatures will range from the sixties 
in the Dakotas to the seventies through 
the latitude of Kansas.” 


There continues to be. entirely too 
much moisture (rain) for the better de- 
velopment of all canning crops now in 
the ground, and to permit much planting 
that has been held up to this late date. 
Consult the Crop Reports in this issue and 
you will note that apparently all canning 
crops are far behind or in other words 
late of normal. No need to take more 
space here to retell the stories that are 
unfolded in the Crop Reports, but as 
eanners and producers of the country’s 
canned foods supplies you will do well 
to study all these reports and note the 
progress of canning crops. So far the 
season has not been favorable and it is 
getting late, for here we are now at the 
middle of June. 


THE MARKET—As is usual crop condi- 
tions or prospects have little of interest 
to operators in the great canned foods 
trading canyons of the big cities. They 
just “feel in their bones” or think they 
know that, come what will as far as 
crops are concerned, the canners will 
produce enough, and possibly too much 
for the good of the price market. The 
canners have not been able to do that 
during the past five years, when crops 
were “dandy” and market prices, too: 
But now the “heralds of gloom” can see 
only trouble if the canners do not cut 
their intended packs down heavily. Don’t 
let them worry you. The world needs 
all the food it can possibly get, and you 
will find a demand, and a price at a prof- 
it, for all the fit food you get into cans. 
There may come a time, some year, when 
that may not be true, but you are not 
near it now, and with the greater knowl- 
edge about canned foods, and their wider 
distribution, we may never see that con- 
dition again, especially if attention to 
quality is not relaxed. That does not 
mean all fancy; it just means a can filled 
with good food, properly prepared and 
processed, and sold at a reasonable price. 
Because many canned foods got clear out 
of reason on prices during the hay-day, 
as you well know. We again remind you 
that canned foods are staples, as a rule, 
and staples should not be priced in the 
luxury columns. You will answer that 
with the high cost of everything, includ- 
ing the labor, you cannot get prices down 
to the level that will again move the 
goods freely. But you can, and that is 


your job. No one else is going to do it 
for you. And that does not mean to the 
level of the prices at which they sold be- 
fore the war. It would take a deep de- 
pression to bring back those unfortunate 
days and none of us wants that. But 
there is room for some pruning of profits 
as so many other lines of industry are 
finding out, and which is needed to get 
the flow started once more. $1. per 
dozen profit on $1. per dozen cost has 
gone with the war. The producers 
of most goods sold upon the general 
market and we do not mean merely 
canned foods, got some of this good 


gravy, and now they must’ come 
back to normal. And it will be to their 
own interest to do this. Employment 


and wages are both shrinking and will 
continue to shrink in the months to come 
—and remember your goods will not come 
upon the market until next Fall and 
Winter—and therefore will have to meet 
these new conditions. In fact that is the 
feature that frightens some market trad- 
ers: that they might be caught with 
goods in warehouse bought at higher 
prices than the market later shows. If 
there were no fun, i.e., profit, in market- 
ing, there would be no market. You will 
never get the gamble out of human na- 


- ture, out of the market, or out of life 


itself; it’s that which makes life worth 
living. Ask the farmer if there is any 
gamble in his avocation. 

As the week closes the demand for 
canned foods shows improvement. Cer- 
tainly there is no weakness in prices, 
but apparently stocks have been allowed 
to get too low, in the senseless drive td 
clean out inventories, five months before 
those stocks can be replaced. Of course 
pea canning will be the first item to reach 
the market, but even they will be late, 
any where from a month to six weeks, 
and market operators, and especially re- 
tailers would do well to take this lateness 
into consideration. Shipments from new 
packs will be later than usual. 


NEW YORK: MARKET 


Weather Not Yet Important (?) —Volume 
of Business Below Normal—lInventoriec: Be- 
ing Reduced—Tomatoes Continue Strong— 
Lower Grade Peas for Export—Progrcss in 
Salmon Canning—Tuna Run Falling off— 
Cherry Offerings Withdrawn—Interc:t in 

New Packed Fruits for Early Shipme: t— 

Cocktail Cleaned up 


By “New York Steter” 


New York, June 13, 1.47 


THE SITUATION—While floods in some 
parts of the Midwest are causing con- 
cern in the trade, the situation has not 
yet reached the point in major canning 
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Continuous Vegetable Peeler 
For Potatoes, Beets, Carrots, 
Turnips, Rutabagas, Etc. 


FMC Catalog, sent free, describes most complete line of machinery 
and equipment for processing tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, fruits, 
many other products. 


UTS WASTE to the very bone... PEELS 

TO SHAPE. . . gets SMOOTHER FINISH’ 
... PEELS UNIFORMLY ...REDUCES TRIM- 
MING by half ...handles practically ANY. 
vegetable ...and gets TOP POSSIBILITIES 
out of the material you use, which means 
better quality and better prices . . . Peeling 
—including “finishing”—is done almost in- 
stantly by a series of carborundum-covered 
rolls. Action is thorough, continuous, gentle. 
Capacity runs from two to three tons per 
hour, depending on the vegetable and its 
preparation. 
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[food achinery [Lorporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois. 


CANNING TRADE .- 


Shady Rast olodge 


Recommended by Duncan Hine 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Archery, 
Badminton, Golf nearby. American Plan. 
All modern 


Restricted Clientele 


Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Johnson 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep Your Steam Up! 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 
COMPLETE 
BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
and 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


‘BE CLEANERS e SAFETY VALVES e GAUGES 
ACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 
'Y SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 
No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
LI8LIGHT ST., | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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areas where weather conditions indicate 
any severe inroads into potential pack 
totals. Trade-wise, there was a continued 
routine market in evidence during the 
week, with relatively light trading, 
either in first hands or at re-sale. In 
some instances, distributors are showing 
more interest in memorandum bookings 
on certain packs for their private labels, 
notably on fruits, but the volume of for- 
ward business is still well below normal. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors in this 
area have made considerable progress in 
whittling down their inventories, but 
stocks are still somewhat unbalanced, 
and emphasis will be more upon con- 
tinued liquidation than replacement buy- 
ing for a little while yet. Too, the pres- 
ent repricing program, which has seen 
values slashed considerably, will inject 
new problems when new packs come along 
—particularly if canner prices are as 
high as some forecasts have indicated. 
In that event, the stalemate will be ag- 
gravated, as distributors anticipate con- 
siderable difficulty in getting consumers 
to pay higher prices, following the cur- 
rent wave of price-cutting and continued 
Washington pressure for lower prices. 


TOMATOES—Southern packers continue 
to show strong price views on limited 
unsold stocks, and apparently are confi- 
dent that day-to-day demand will take 
care of the carryover before new pack is 
ready to move in any volume. Interest 
in the new pack centers in probable can- 
ner price schedules. Distributors will 
bring pressure upon canners for as low 
an opening range as possible, pointing 
out that high prices during the past few 
years have impaired the market posi- 
tion, consumer-wise, of tomatoes. Caught 
in the vortex of high raw material, la- 
bor, and supply costs, however, there is 
little the canners can do about the situa- 
tion. 


PEAS—Principal activity in this divi- 
sion of the market is centering in the 
lower grades for export, with some fan- 
tastically low prices reported paid in re- 
cent transactions for  sub-standards. 
There is little demand for peas from the 
regular trade, and jobbers are still in- 
terested more in clearing out accumu- 
lated inventories than they are in mak- 
ing additional purchases. 


BEANS—High prices for fresh beans 
have brought about a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for the canned prod- 
uct, and the market is showing a better 
tone, on both standards and_ higher 
grades. Reports from the Northwest 
indicate that canners have been getting 
more s.a.p. business on Blue Lake beans. 
Many packers have announced that they 
will can only 5 sieve and smaller beans 
this year, which indicates a smaller, but 
higher quality, pack. 


ASPARAGUS—With the canning season 
nearing its close in California, current 
estimates indicate a pack of not more 
than 2,000,000 cases. Increasing export 
demand, plus a Government call for 
tenders on 300,000 cases, have improved 
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the situation considerably, and canners 
are showing less concern over their abil- 
ity to market this season’s pack at prices 
which will cover operating costs. 


SALMON—Reports on the progress of 
packing operations in Alaska are gen- 
erally favorable, and early arrivals from 
the Copper River district are being of- 
fered this week at $26 per case for No. 1 
tall sockeyes, $13.75 for No. 1 tall Co- 
hoes, and $12.50 for pinks, with chums 
at $10, all f.o.b. Seattle. It is expected 
that canners will be able to offer salmon 
from Bristol Bay in a limited way for 
prompt shipment by the close of July. 


SARDINES — California canners are 
marketing current production of sar- 
dines in tomato sauce with the market 
ranging $8 and upward for 48/8 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. canneries. Other types of 
California sardines will not be available 
until Fall, with recent heavy export buy- 
ing having cleared the market. 


TUNA—Coast reports are that the run 
of tuna has fallen off sharply, and the 
market is showing continued firmness on 
current limited offerings. 


CHERRIES—Both California and North- 
western canners withdrew offerings of 
new pack Royal Anne cherries this week, 
following adverse crop reports and in- 
creased competition for raw stock from 
briners. Traders are looking for an 
opening around $3.50 to $3.60 for fancy 
2\%s in heavy syrup when canners get 
around to naming prices. 


’coTsS—West Coast canners are run- 
ning into the usual battle with growers 
over canning apricot prices this season, 
with growers asking $110 per ton, which 
is about $45 to $50 over canners’ views. 
According to private reports from Cali- 
fornia, some canners have decided to 
skip their apricot operation entirely this 
year, feeling that there is nothing to be 
lost by keeping out of the apricot picture 
for a year, particularly in view of some 
of the developments on this fruit last 
season. 


PEACHES — With California canners 
cleaned out on carryover, more interest 
is being shown in new pack for early 
shipment, with an increasing volume of 
memorandum business being placed. 
There has been no indication as yet as 
to the price basis for 1947 pack, but can- 
ners are expected to make known their 
views on this subject by August 1. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—With the exception 
of occasional resale offerings, the fruit 
cocktail market is cleaned up, insofar as 
1946 pack in first hands is concerned, 
and interest is now centering on the new 
pack situation, which is complicated by 
the threat of labor troubles in the Ha- 
waiian pineapple industry. As a pre- 
caution, some Coast canners are reported 
to have contracted for Cuban pineapple, 
but this fruit will not be used extensively 
in cocktail, even if the Hawaiian strike 
does eventuate. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Better Market Feeling but Hand-to-Mou h 
Buying Continues—Crops Seriously Behi id 
—Fields Under Water—Tomato Juice De- 
bacle—Buyers Want to Contract Fancy 
Peas, but Canners Unwilling—Spot Canned 
Foods Scarce—Market Needs Pineapple and 
Pineapple Juices—Cuban ’Pine Getting in 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, June 13, 1947 


THE MARKET—The improved sentiment 
reported here last week has broadened 
considerably, as jobbers generally, are 
working into a much stronger inventory 
position. Extremely tight restrictions on 
buying and determined efforts to reduce 
inventories are finally showing noticeable 
results. This does not mean the trade 
are back on a normal basis again, as 
hand to mouth buying continues to pre- 
vail, but there is much better feeling and 
evidence of interest in new pack mer- 
chandise. The prediction by pessimists 
that prices on canned vegetables would 
break badly about this time has proved to 
be a fallacy, as it is quite evident packs 
may be short instead of over-produced, 
as previously feared. Weather conditions 
have been such that major vegetable 
packs of all kinds in the middlewest are 
seriously behind and with much of the 
land still unsuited for planting, there is 
a good chance that packs may not be 
large enough to fill the anticipated <de- 
mand later on. 

All of the above facts, however, have 
still not resulted in any substantial for- 
ward commitments, but indications point 
to a resumption of near normal buying 
before too long. In view of unsettled 
conditions canners are not pressing for 
business and very few prices on new 
packs have reached this market as yet. 
Reports indicate canners are making de- 
termined efforts to increase efficiency all 
along the line and bring down their se!l- 
ing prices as far as possible. This is a 
tough assignment in view of higher costs 
in every phase of production, and in most 
cases canners are planning to hold pacis 
to a level where they can be put into con- 
sumption at prices which have some 1°- 
lationship to production costs. 


TOMATOES—Planting locally is falli 
farther behind each day, as growers fi d 
it difficult to locate fields suitable fr 
planting. A survey of farm land in W::- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio wov d 
show many fields under water from ¢ :- 
cessive rainfall, which has proved a ¢ - 
cided hindrance so far. Of cour 2, 
tomatoes being a hardy plant, it is i \- 
possible to predict the ultimate resu! s, 
but so far the crop outlook is not goo 

There is a broadening demand for s; >t 
merchandise, of which very little is avz |- 
able locally and that is being held ‘t 
$2.00 for extra standard twos. Soi e 
sales are reported here out of Texas | 
the basis of $1.35 to $1.50 per dozen, w: h 
a few resales also consummated here 1: +t 
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There's nothing complicated or mysterious about 
the construction or value of Hamilton kettles, but 
at every point they show knowledge of food 
men’s needs and the skills that alone can produce 
such good equipment. No finer kettles are made— 


ig investment. No other 


kettle will stand up 
longer for less per day. 


HEART OF FOOD PROCESSING 


and kettles of all types are fabri- 
cated in all metals and in any size, 
standard in design or engineered to 
the job. Our heavy production 
brings costs down, 


Send for descriptive Hamilton Kettle Bulletins. Describe 
the mixing or cooking job to be done. We'll recom- 
mend properly engineered equipment. 


$76 Hamilton Mix-Cookers and all 
e other Hamilton kettles are made 

& only by Hamilton Copper & Brass 

o & Works, Inc., Hamilton 5, Ohio. 


THE KETTLE WITH THE NAME 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


LAN LE 


NCRAPHER 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOCGCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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week. The depressing factor in this mar- 
ket is tomato juice, which is being offered 
as low as 75c per dozen for 2’s and $1.50 
for 46 oz., with the latter size being sold 
by the chains as low as 2 for 35c. Stocks 
are heavy and have not been moving 
well, although at prices like the above, 
movement should step up considerably. 


PEAS—The trade are anxious to make 
forward commitments on fancy grades 
of 1947 pack of peas, but at the present 
time canners are very reluctant to enter 
into any deals in view of the uncertain- 
ties which confront them, especially on 
better grades. The now certain late har- 
vesting of peas has canners worried 
about the expected bunching and result- 
ing high percentage of lower grades of 
which the market has plenty to carry 
over. Reports indicate the bad condition 
in the northwest has been alleviated by 
much needed rain of which there has 
been too much here in the middlewest. 
Generally speaking, the outlook is very 
uncertain. 


coRN—Protracted rain has left fields in 
poor shape, definitely making certain 
that all of the acreage planned will not 
be planted. Locally acreage is in fairly 
good shape, as planting has been under- 
way for sometime, difficulties having 
cropped up just recently and everyone 
concerned is hoping for good weather 
from here on in. Offerings of spot mer- 
chandise are practically nil, with one or 
two sales reported here last week on the 
basis of $1.50 for #2 tins of fancy cream 
style. There have also been a few sales 
reported of fancy whole kernel in #2 
tins at an undetermined price. Canners 
generally, have confidence in their ability 
to market their coming pack at a profit- 
able level in view of the good statistical 
position on corn at the present time. 


GREEN BEANS—Reports on acreage 
planted are a little bit confusing and it 
is not possible to present a clear picture 
at the moment. Evidently indications are 
the Tri-States have been hampered by 
rainfall and local efforts are being handi- 
capped by the rush to plant other crops 
which are so late. However, stocks of 
beans in this market are rather heavy 
and buyers are not concerned over any 
possible falldown on this item, with the 
exception of fancy cut and fancy whole 
beans, both green and wax. Stocks of 
whole beans seem to be exhausted and 
the carryover will consist mainly of 
standard and extra standard cut varieties. 


PINEAPPLE—The trade are anxiously 
awaiting further developments on Ha- 
waiian pineapple where packing opera- 
tions are scheduled to begin. Reports of 
an impending strike when the fruit is 
ripe have caused a great deal of concern, 
as both pineapple and pineapple juice 
are in extremely short supply with all 
buyers eagerly seeking additional sup- 
plies. As a result, there is an increasing 
interest in offerings of imported pine- 
apple with Cuban canners quoting $4.50 
per case duty paid New York on #10 
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tins of unsweetened crushed pineapple in 
natural juice. Porto Rican pineapple in 
juice is offered at $1.80 for #2 tins and 
$8.50 for 10’s, both prices ex-dock New 
York. The trade are hoping for the best 
as far as the Hawaiian pack is concerned, 
as they are badly in need of all the mer- 
chandise they can secure. 


cITRUS—With the pack virtually fin- 
ished it is reported the total pack of cit- 
rus will be somewhat over 45 million 
cases, or considerably below last year’s 
record breaking pack. Nevertheless, the 
market continues on the soft side with 
very little buying at present. Prices have 
eased where natural orange juice is 
offered at 95c for twos and $2.25 on 46 
0z., with blended at 82%c and $1.95 with 
some shading of these figures and with 
some canners withdrawn. Offerings on 
new pack California valencia juice have 
not aroused much interest so far, as the 
average buyer is carrying ample stocks 
and would like to buy for less than pre- 
vailing prices. However, California can. 
ners have not quoted generally and there 
fore, it is difficult to present a complete 
picture at this time. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—It now appears 
the coming fruit packs will be smaller 
than 1946 figures as there is considerable 
difference of opinion between growers 
and canners in regard to price for raw 
stock. Price for cling peaches, an im- 
portant factor, is still unsettled with 
growers demanding the same price, or 
slightly more than last year, and canners 
endeavoring to buy for $50 per ton less. 
Processors have their hands full trying 
to arrange their production so that 
prices for the finished product will con- 
form to buyers’ ideas. Apparently the 
cling peach crop will be somewhat less 
with apricots off considerably from last 
year, although evidently there will be an 
ample supply in view of the carryover 
still in distributors’ hands. Fruit cock- 
tail, of course, will depend a great deal 
on what happens to the Hawaiian pine- 
apple crop, which is causing more con- 
cern as there is considerable interest in 
better grades of cocktail at the present 
time. It is imperative that the price 
situation on raw stocks be ironed out 
before too long, as conditions at present 
are very uncertain. 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4 WN. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, inc. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Unusual Rains Help Some Crops, Hurt Cth- 
ers—Hail and Flash Floods—High Prices of 
Dried Beans Leading to Increased Acreage 
—Buyers Demanding Canned Fruits That 
Are Closely Sold Up—Strikes in Hawaii, 
Heavy Advance Demanded—Heavy Demand 
for Asparagus Causing Canners to Extend 
Season—Tomato Crop in Fine Shape—Fish 
Packs Show Increase 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 13, 1947 


MORE RAIN—Light rains fell through- 
out most of California during the first 
week in June to the advantage of some 
crops and damage to others. There have 
been the usual wild statements to the 
effect that rain is unprecedented in June, 
but these come from those with short 
memories. The precipitation has been 
above normal but to date lacks much 
of setting a record. There has been 
damage done to cherries, apricots and 
berries, as well as to hay and ripening 
grain. Vineyardists will be compelled 
to resulphur vines. Field crops, especi- 
ally tomatoes and beans, have been given 
a decided lift and the quality of aspar- 
agus has been improved. In the Pacific 
Northwest, a dry spell has been broken 
and peas greatly benefitted in most dis- 
tricts. However, there has been damage 
done by hail and by flash floods in some 


areas. 


DRY BEANS—A very small volume of 
business is being done in this market 
on dry beans, whether for canning or 
other market purposes, and dealers say 
that heavily increased offerings on re- 
sale from outside markets are proving 
an important factor. Present high prices 
are leading to the planting of a large 
acreage, despite a less than normal 
water supply, with some double-cropped 
land still to be planted in the Sacramento 
Valley. The limited sales of Standard 
Limas made of late have been around 
$22.25 a hundred pounds, with Small 
Whites priced at $16.25 and _ higher. 
Lower prices are expected on new crop 
and this has led to resales in many parts 
of the country. 


FRUITS—Increased interest is 
shown in canned fruits, indicating that 
there has been quite a heavy demaiid at 
retail of late throughout the cou try. 
Most of the inquiries for spot goods, 
however, are for items on which canners 
are closely sold up, such as_ peaches, 
pears and apricots in the higher gr.des, 
fruit cocktail and anything in the pine- 
apple list. The canned fruit picture 1s 
definitely more promising than it was 
early in the year. Indications now are 
that early sales of new pack frui! will 
be heavier than was thought possi) le 4 
month or so ago, providing price are 
kept down. Most of the cherries c: nned 
to date were purchased at 12 ce'ts 4 
pound, but growers in the Coast dis! ricts 
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are holding out for 16 cents for their 
top quality fruit. Apricot growers con- 
tinue to demand more than $100 a ton 
for canning fruit and no prices have 
been set for canning cling peaches. A crop 
survey indicates that the peach crop will 
be about as last year, but another is to 
be made in July to check on possible 
losses in the meantime. Some canners 
sugeest that prices of canned fruits will 
be about the same as those that pre- 
vailed on last year’s pack. Lower prices 
to growers are expected to about balance 
the increased cost of labor and supplies. 


HAWAIIAN STRIKES—Reports from the 
Hawaiian Islands indicate that the dead- 
lock over wages and working conditions 
in the pineapple industry is unbroken. 
The contract with workers expired in 
February but the ILWU apparently is 
waiting for the new canning season be- 
fore launching a strike. It demands a 
2315 cent an hour wage increase, along 
with a 40-hour work week for the entire 
year. Pineapple interests indicate that 
at this time prospects for the 1947 pack 
range from no pack to one about the 
same as last year. Prospects really point 
to a smaller output, but good rains could 
easily result in increased tonnage per 
acre. 


ASPARAGUS—The packing of asparagus 
is on the last lap, with the improved de- 
mand making a change in the plans of 
some operators. Several canners had ar- 
ranged to bring operations to a close at 
the end of May but most are continuing. 
The California Packing Corp. withdrew 
prices on Del Monte asparagus, follow- 
ing a brief but active selling period, and 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby have since with- 
drawn on the Libby brand. Other large 
concerns have sold up their expected 
pack on several items. Picnic size is in 
heavy demand and but little remains un- 
sold. 


R\INS—The late spring rains have 
been of decided value to tomatoes and 
fieli; are in fine shape, improving the 
prospects for a good yield. Inquiries are 
com ng from many places regarding spot 
tomatoes in fancy and extra standards, 
but ‘ew orders can be filled. Sales have 
been made at $2.50 for fancy No. 2%s, 
and %2.35 for extra standards, with some 
hel for even higher prices. 


fish is in good demand 
an’ stocks are none too plentiful. The 


pa’ of tuna during the first four months 
of | © year amounted to 1,014,984 cases, 
bas.’ on 48 halves to the case, against 
an -utput of 812,521 cases for the cor- 
res nding period a year earlier. That 
of \ickerel, based on 48 one-pound cans 
to \e ease was 212,256 cases for the 
pe’ «| against 47,753 cases last year. 
Ca» ‘ng of sardines will not be com- 
me: ed until August 1st and canners 


me 5e operating under new regulations 
wh the season gets under way. A 
me re has been introduced into the 
Ca’ ornia legislature giving the Fish 
an’ Game Commission power to issue 
cai. -limiting permits to canners in the 
ma er it now does to sardine reduction 
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plants. Canned salmon of the new pack 
seems to be selling in the Seattle market 
at higher prices than prevailed on the 
1946 pack, with Puget Sound sockeyes 
priced at $28.00 a case for No. 1 talls. 


SARDINES—The sardine research group 
of the Pacific Coast held a three-day 
meeting recently at the Academy of Sci- 
ences, San Francisco. The recent fail- 
ures in the sardine catch has focused 
attention on the need for fundamental 
research into the life history and habits 
of this valuable fish. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Plants on an ‘“‘Out-of-Season” Vacation— 
Once Tried Snap Beans But Gave it up— 
More Shrimp Taken—‘‘Shrimp as Bait”’ Bill 
Proposed—More Hard Crabs Taken— 
Still Canning Oysters 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 13, 1947 


SHRIMP—There is not much that can 
be said or done about the seafood pack 
in this section, because there is very 
little activity around the seafood can- 
neries now. Shrimp and oysters are the 
two major packs of the seafood industry 
and they are both out of season at pres- 
ent and while both shrimp and oysters 


are still being canned in Louisiana, this 
is the only area operating on this pack 
and no doubt the reason it does it is be- 
cause Louisiana is canning good quanti- 
ties of crab meat (processed) and the 
canneries are able to handle the shrimp 
and oysters in conjunction with their 
crab meat pack. 


Years ago some of the seafood can- 
neries in this section tried to can snap 
beans and okra in the summer time after 
the oyster season closed, but evidently it 
was not a success, because it was discon- 
tinued. 


Very few of the seafood canneries are 
in operation now and those that are shut 
down are being overhauled, the boats and 
gear are being repaired and put in readi- 
ness for the opening of the shrimp sea- 
son in August. 

Last week showed an increase in 
shrimp landings over the previous week. 
The increase was 2,152 barrels. Louis- 
iana showed the biggest increase as she 
produced 2,019 more barrels last week 
than the previous week; Mississippi pro- 
duced 405 more barrels last week than 
the previous one, but Texas had a drop 
of 274 barrels and Alabama an increase 
of 3 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana received 
937 more barrels of shrimp last week 
than the previous one. 

There is no report of any car ship- 
ments of fresh raw shrimp having been 
made last week, therefore they must have 
moved by truck or express. 


corners. 


erial. 


713-729 E. Lombard Street, 


ROBINS PERFORATED PROCESS CRATES 
Superior to Slatted Crates—no denting of cans on sharp 


All welded construction—minimum cost of upkeep. 
Reinforced at bottom with heavy angle iron band and heavy 
band at top. Body and bottom of heavy perforated mat- 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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However, five cars of frozen shrimp 
were shipped last week of which three 
were from Texas and two were from 
Louisiana. They were destined for the 
following states: three to California, one 
to Chicago and one to District of Colum- 
bia. 

Louisiana produced 4,662 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 1,216 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 3 bar- 
rels; Mississippi 870 barrels and Texas 
640 barrels. 


“HOUSE PASSES BILL ON SHRIMP 
AS BAIT” 


“By staff correspondent” 
An article with the above caption ap- 
peared in the Mobile Register of June 
11, 1947, which is quoted here below: 


“Montgomery—A bill permitting the 
catching of shrimp for bait purposes dur- 
ing the closed season, sponsored by the 
Mobile delegation was passed Tuesday in 
the Alabama House and sent to the Sen- 
ate. 

“The measure would permit dealers in 
live shrimp to catch the shrimp with 
trolls not exceeding 16 feet in length. 
No fishing party could lawfully possess 
more than five pounds or 200 shrimp for 
each person in the party and dealers in 
live shrimp would not be permitted to 
possess or sell dead shrimp at the same 
time. A license fee of $7.50 annually 
would be assessed against the dealers. 

“Another bill passed by the House 
would make it unlawful to catch or at- 
tempt to catch menhaden in any Alabama 
waters. 

“Violations would be punishable by a 
fine of not less than $500 and not more 
than $5000.” 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard 
crabs in Louisiana increased 150,438 
pounds last week over the previous week, 
as 613,288 pounds were produced last 
week and 262,850 the previous week. The 
majority of the crab meat in the New 
Orleans area is processed, which was not 
the case up to about two years ago when 
the majority of crab meat was put up 
fresh-cooked. No report from other areas 
in this section that are producing hard 
crabs. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana produced 3,154 
barrels of oysters last week, including 
1,282 barrels for canning, whereas the 
previous week she produced 1,492 barrels, 
or an increase of 1,662 barrels. 

No other area is reporting oysters. 


PACKER NAMES BROKER 


Columbia River Packers’ Association, 
Inc., Astoria, Ore., has appointed Manley 
& Arnold, Wilkes Barre, Pa., direct rep- 
resentatives for the Wilkes Barre-Scran- 
ton-Hazleton, Pa. area. 


RETURNS TO BUSINESS 


Arthur Silber has rejoined Messcher 
& Stock, Inc., Chicago, after an interim 
period with OPA. 
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CANNING INTERESTS OPPOSE 
HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 


Pacific Coast fruit and vegetable can- 
ners led the opposition at a panel hear- 
ing held at San Francisco, Calif., by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on pro- 
posed intercoastal rail and water freight 
rates. Importance of the meeting was 
attested by the presence of ICC chair- 
man, Clyde B. Aitchison, commissioner 
J. Hadden Alldredge, and two examiners, 
with the Maritime Commission repre- 
sented by its co-ordinator of domestic 
shipping, George Talmadge, Jr., rate ex- 
pert Robert Doyle and Leonard James as 
counsel. 


So many shippers, company represen- 
tatives and rail experts were present 
that the hearing room in the State Build- 
ing could not accommodate all. Water 
carriers, back in private ownership after 
June 30, but shorn of wartime financial 
support, want increased rates, but insist 
that certain intercoastal rail rates be 
boosted at the same time. The alterna- 
tive was presented as a threat to the 
existence of the American merchant 
marine. Water carriers hold that the 
railroads maintain low across country 
rates, but charge high rates in the in- 
terior where there is no water competi- 
tion. 


I. F. Lyons, traffic manager for the 
California Packing Corp., keynoted the 
opposition with a statement that much 
of the burden would fall upon fruit and 
vegetable canners. Canners claim already 
to be at a disadvantage because of dif- 
ferentials giving fresh and frozen food 
shippers a marked price leverage on the 
market. 


Sylvia Kempton, secretary of the Can- 
ners’ League of California, presented fig- 
ures to support the contentions of Mr. 
Lyons, supported by W. J. Edinger, of 
the California Cling Peach Growers’ As- 
sociation. They pointed out that the 
Pacific Coast States produce three- 
fourths of the Nation’s canned fruits and 
10 per cent of canned juices. Now that 
a buyers’ market again prevails higher 
rail and water rates would have a direct 
influence on raw product prices. 


W. D. Hooper, vice-president of the 
United States Products Corp., San Jose, 
said the rates sought would add a new 
burden on California’s major commodi- 
ties and testified that fresh and frozen 
foods would escape. Norman L. Wag- 
goner, president of the Santa Clara 
Packing Co. and vice-president of the 
Hemet Packing Co., said that it has been 
necessary to absorb new costs here, be- 
cause of renewed competition, which pre- 
viously was unnecessary. 


George Tong, general traffic manager 
of the Minnesota Valley Canning Co., 
testified that the proposed rail rate in- 
creases “would be perpetually disastrous 
to the company’s West Coast operations.” 
He said that canneries in the Northwest 
are predicated on a reasonable rate struc- 
ture between the West Coast and East- 
ern markets. He testified that his com- 


WEST COAST NOTES 


TO HELP CHINA—The United \\a- 
tions Relief & Rehabilitation Admin is- 
tration has sent a group of experts by 
air to China on the stirring mission of 
helping Chinese set up a modern fishing 
industry of their own. Included in the 
group are Jack Gilbert of Seattle and 
Alaska salmon canner; Nick Dragich, a 
California fishing fleet operator; A. W. 
Nelson, of Seattle, who will direct fish 
processing; R. A. Nesbit, fisheries ex- 
pert; W. R. Hergert, who will work on 
plans for getting fish into the interior of 
China; and E. R. Hanson, chief of the 
U.N.R.R.A. agricultural rehabilitation. 

Eight reduction plants have been ship- 
ped from SanFrancisco to transform fish 
into fish meal for human consumption; 
equipment for seven vitamin oil plants 
have also gone forward, and three can- 
neries will be shipped shortly from Cali- 
fornia plants to handle sardines, squid 
and mackerel. Pacific Coast shipbuilding 
yards have 86 modern diesel-powered 
fishing boats ready to send across the 
Pacific to supplement 34 sent last Fall. 
American crews will instruct Chinese 
fishermen and experts are on hand to 
assemble canning and reduction plants 
and teach native workers their operation. 


COMES BACK—Robert B. Wurgaft 
has returned to California Citrus Proc- 
essors, Fullerton, Calif., as owner of the 
business and will can citrus juices and 
tomato juice. For a time he was with 
another concern in the same line. 


SELLING AGENT — Announcement 
has been made to the effect that the 
G. R. Barth Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
has been made selling agent for the Del 
Paso Canning Co., North Sacramento, 
Calif. 


TO CAN APPLE SAUCE—Canning 
equipment has been installed in the plant 
of the Forestville Processing Co., Sebas- 
topol, Calif., and apple sauce will be 
canned this season to supplement the 
evaporated apple line of this concern. 
Parrott & Co., San Francisco, will (is- 
tribute the canned pack. 


pany absorbs all shipping charges «nd 
that the proposed increase in _all-rail 
rates would jeodardize its West Cost 
operations. 


R. E. Jones, traffic manager for he 
H. J. Heinz Company, said that 20 er 
cent of Heinz products which go to ch. in 
stores are priced as of delivery poi ts 
and 80 per cent of all shipments betw en 
their own plants also move this wy, 
which means that intermediate shipp 1g 
costs are absorbed. 


California, Oregon and Washing on 
canners introduced evidence showing ¢ at 
they absorb handling costs between « :n- 
neries and dockside if shipping by w. er 
and that higher rates would place t' em 
at a disadvantage in a buyers’ ma: <et 
where rate differentials are encounter d. 
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PENNS MANOR EXPANDS 


enns Manor Canning Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania, which 
ha. been operated by Landreth interests for over 30 years, has 
be. i bought and incorporated by Charles H. Landreth, Presi- 
de «; Arch E. Ennis, Vice-President; Charles T. Hormby, Vice- 
Pr sident; and Burnett Landreth III, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Ne vy equipment has been added for the packing of soups, rel- 
ish s, sandwich spreads, and a new type of pickle, in addition to 
the.» regular line of tomato products. Packs will be made in 
bot. tin and glass. 


CANNED MEAT CAMPAIGN 


‘he Can Manufacturers Institute and the American Meat 
Insiitute have jointly entered into a nation wide advertising 
and publicity campaign for canned meats. In addition to fre- 
quent radio commercials during June pointing to the uses for 
canned meats, full color advertisements will appear in eight 
of the leading national magazines during June and again in 
July or September. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been admitted to membership in 
the National Canners Association since April 26 this year: 
Buckeytown Canning Company, Buckeytown, Maryland; Inter- 
mountain Food Company, Inc., Provo, Utah; Knellsville Pea 
Canning Company, Port Washington, Wisconsin; Pandora Can- 
ning Company, Ottawa, Ohio; Pekin Packing Company, Pekin, 
Indiana; Ventura Coastal Lemon Company, Ventura, California. 


NEW PRESERVER 


Bayside Foods, Ine. has been established at Vacaville, Cali- 
fornia for the manufacture of preserves. Berger-Plate Com- 
pany, San Francisco food brokers, have been appointed exclu- 
sive sales agents. 


For Treatment of Insects and 
Disease on Canning Crops 


CORONA 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 
CORONA CHEMICAL DIVISION 

lp PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
G MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


WEAR 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


THE 
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NEW PICKLE SORTER 


Members of the National Pickle Packers Association attend- 
ing the mid-year meeting at the Palmer House, June 20, will 
hear the details of how pickles might be sorted by a machine 
utilizing an electric eye. Pickles have always been sorted by 
manual labor and sight and it is claimed that this new method 
might effect savings in cost of as much as 50 per cent. The 
Association proposes to employ the services of former Army 
and Navy research men and technicians in developing the scien- 
tifically new pickle sorting machinery. 


IN MEMORIAM 


A. T. WILLIAMS 

A. T. Williams, 61 year old Vice-President of the French 
Sardine Company, Terminal Island, California, and a former 
Director of the National Canners Association, died suddenly 
on May 22. Mr. Williams was an outstanding figure in the 
fish canning industry and in addition to serving as a Director 
of NCA and on many of the Association’s committees, he had 
also served as President of the California Fish Canners As- 
sociation and the California Sardine Products Institute. 


DAVID L. HIRSCH 
David L. Hirsch, President of Hirsch Brothers & Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky canners, died on May 6. 


EMIL P. UMHOFER 
Emil P. Umhofer, 64, Secretary-Treasurer of the Marshfield 
Canning Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin, from 1924 to 1943, 
died suddenly on May 20 following a heart attack. 


MRS. GEORGE W. COBB 
Mrs. Leora DeLand Cobb, widow of the late George Cobb, 
who was a prominent executive in the American Can Company 
for many years, died at her home in Montclair, New Jersey on 
May 27 following a brief illness. 


THERE’S ALWAYS A MARKET. 


FOR A QUALITY PACK 


For a Quality Pack 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT STANDARD ROD WASHER 


It's a flavor saver. It’s done with rotary sieves of accurately spaced brass rods 
and the Sinclair-Scott “curtain of water with the jet effect.“ Acleansing but undam- 
aging action on the corn. Accurate rotary sieves give you certainty. Also for 
string beans, limas, peas, beets, carrots, diced ‘vegetables, etc. 


For further details 
send for our new 


log today 
COMT| CO. cata 


Ask about the 
Junior and Giant 


Rod Washers too. THE 


CANNING MACHINERY 


1800 Blk. PATAPSCO ST. BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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‘ CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS Ds 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers. 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—One set Langsenkamp Double Copper Pulp 
Coils, 3” three turns 40” x 60”; used for about five batches only. 
Priced at small part of original cost. Lord Mott Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Maleom Co., Orlando, Fla. 


LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT FROM MACARONI, Meat, 
Tomato and other vegetable processing. Boss and Buffalo 
Jacketed Meat Mixers, Sterling & Urschel Peelers, Dicers, Buf- 
falo Choppers, Cutters, Slicers, Cavagnaro Kneaders and 
Presses, Filler Machine Co. S. S. Piston Fillers, 3 to 11 Pistons. 
Clermont and Arthur Noodle, Ravioli and Macaroni Equipment, 
Oppenheim and Mechanical Stuffers, De-Hairers, Meat Grinders, 
Labelers, Wrap Around and Spot Aut. Case Gluers and Sealers. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—300 gallon Steel Tank; 3,000 gallon Steel Tank; 
Hypoclorinator for pressure line; 150 ft. deep-well Pump, 70 
gal. p. min; 50 H.P. Fairbanks Stoker with aut. control; 30 
H.P. Fairbanks Stoker with aut. control; 75 H.P. Oil Burner 
with aut. controls; Adjustable Coal Elevator 18” x 35’, with 
stainless steel Hopper and 24’ Chute. Call Mr. Carlsrud, River- 
side 0566, Reid-Avery Co., Baltimore 22, Md. 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for i diat 


shipment the fol 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


I—CARTON FILLER, NEW, FMC, fig. 4450, model 15, 12 oz., cap. 
100 cartons per min. Reeves variable speed drive, 1 HP motor, fully 
automatic, fills free-running products, carton opener & closer, in 
original crate $5,272.00 
i—VACUUM PAN, 9 x 8% x 10, Hammered copper, 14” x 6%’ dia., 
manhole, overflow tank, (2) 3” copper coils 60” & 42” dia. Complete, 


with condensating unit and Worthington vacuum pump, steam............... 2,000.00 
I—VEGETABLE CONVEYOR, (Merry-go-round) Link-Belt, 110’ Uni- 
versal Carrier chain, 12” wide top plates, 31/7” x 18’8” x 


2’0”, steel tables both sides, 1’8” wide, speed 42 FPM, 5 


HP motor... 1,200.00 
i—STEAMER, NEW, A-B, 12 


Original crate, continuous pressure. 


long x 14” dia., conveyor, valves, Reeves drive and motor.........0. 7,000.00 
I—WASHER, NEW, original crate, A-B combination, 3’ x 12’, special 
3” drum feed, 2 HP motor and drive 2,085.00 
.1—WASHER, NEW, original crate, A-B perforated cylinder, 3’ x 10’, 
complete with inside spiral and spray nozzles, 2 HP motot..........0+ 1,800.00 
I—COOKER & COOLER UNIT, 2 steel tanks, welded, 70’ long x 60” 
wide, Cyclone flat wire conveyor; Reeves Vari-speed drive, will 
handle any size container, glass or can. With conveyor, $2,825.00; 
Without 2,200.00 
i—FILLER, FMC hand pack, stainless steel, 2 hoppers, belt feed, 
pulley driven, up to #300 cans, excellent CONdItION..............cceeeeees 1,500.00 
13—RETORTS, 42” x 72”, A.K. Robins, Standard, 7” thermometer, 
” safety valves and steam gauges. Each 175.00 
5—RETORTS, Rectangular, 16’ x 28” x 32”, reinforced, New Gotham 
air control, 2 trucks each. Reduced to. Each. 300.00 
2—RETORTS, Berlin-C hapman, 42 x 72”, complete with recording in- 
struments. Each 450.00 
—DICER, Sterling, 1D, 2193, cap. 25-60 bu. per hour, 3’ x 9’, belt 
driven, excellent condition 395.00 
6—TANKS, NEW, or like new, Cypress, 6’ x 7’4", 2” staves, 3” bottom, 
Langsenkamp Kook-More coils, iron hoops, Complete with hardware. 
Each 450.00 Tank alone, each 125.00; Set of coils alone, each........... 325.00 
17—BEAN SNIPPERS, Chisholm-Ryder, model B, belt driven. Each........ 195.00 


50.00 


I—PADDLE FINISHER, Indiana, 5 HP motor 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIA l 1$T$ In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


NEW & USED FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Processing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Tomato and Puree Canning Equipment; com- 
plete set-up ready to operate here or can be moved: 85 H.P. 
Boiler; 42 x 72 Retorts with lids; Electric Motors; Electric 
Hoist; Hand Filling Table; Soak Tank and Rotary Washers; 
Hot Water Scalder; Peeling Table and Belts; Sprague Pulper; 
Cypress Tanks with Coils; % Hampers; Labeling Machine; 
Alum. Buckets; Knives; Labels; ete. Buy all or what you need; 
priced low. Adv. 4787, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cheap; American Can Co. Cable Drive vith 
Clutch; Conveyor Table 5 inch sprocket, K attachment; Boitell 
Quartering Machine; 2 sections 24 ft. Bottle Conveyor; 2 Kapp 
Casers, need repairs; Pea Re-Cleaner; large Pasteurizer; W wirl- 
pool Blancher; No. 10 Buffalo Kraut Knife; Stencil Cu ter; 
Jelly Filler; Factory Ventilators; Pre-Heater up to 100 | P.; 
Nickle Sulphate; thousands of Screws. Liberty Products Co., 
c/o L. B. Talcott, 17 Cherry St., Phoenix, N. Y. 


— 


FOR SALE—Used Equipment: Scotch Marine Boilers; — 0c0- 
motive type Boiler; Return Tubular Boiler; Ayars Pea F ler; 
Hansen Pea Filler; Nested Pea Grader; Clover Leaf Pea 
Grader; Universal Corn Cutter; Double Corn Huskers; “MC 
Cob Corn Washer; Onley Washer; Exhaust Boxes; Buck and 
Chisholm-Scott Bean Snippers; 100 station FMC Tomato Pe ling 
Table; FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Sterling and A ieri- 
can Vegetable Peelers; Agiduster and Niagara Dusters; § cam 
Circle Hoist; Wood Pea Lug Boxes. W. T. Howeth, 18: N. 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MEEKLY SPECIALS 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—One Flotation Washer for whole grain corn. 


Purchased from The United Co. In new condition, price reason- 
able. Geo. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Chisholm-Ryder 16 foot 
Blancner with lifetime drum, with controllers and variable 
speed drive. Cost new $2300.00; will sacrifice for $1450.00. 
Used only 30 days. Adv. 4791, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 D 2% H.P. Lightnin Portable Mixer; 1 250 
gallon Brine Tank with Cover, Coils and Valve; 1S% D,R& 
m Kiectric Hoist; 3 F.M.C. Double Huskers, motor drive; 8- 
1%” taylor Selt-acting ‘Temperature Controllers; 1-14” Niagra 
Syrup Meter; 6-54” diameter 4 car double end Retorts com- 
plete with cars, trays and temperature controllers. All equip- 
ment new, never uncrated. fruitland Canning Association, 
Inc., Fruitland, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Labelers. Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labelers, 
(two) in excellent condition; can be inspected and shipped 
immediately; capacity about 120 bpm. We must have the room 
and are prepared to sacrifice price. Complete details upon 
writing. Adv. 4793, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Eleven 2100-gallon Cypress Fermenting Tanks, 
four 420U-gallon Cypress Fermenting ‘lanks, and one 390-gallon 
Redwood fermenting Tank, all located in closed Bay City 
brewery which we are dismantling; also about 10,000 barrels 
open and closed steel Government Tanks and Storage Tanks; 
complete brewhouse consisting of all-copper, pear-shaped Brew- 
kettie, 125-barrel capacity, Mash Tub. Hop Strainer, Rice 
Cooker, 1570 bu. capacity Malt Bins, 34’ tall by 8’ diameter; 
Olsen and Tilgener 2-roller Malt Mill, ete., all still erected in 
the brewery and can be inspected. Offered subject to prior 
sale. Also 900’ used Gravity Roller Conveyor, 18” wide over- 
all, with 2” diameter rollers on 6” centers; a number of Bottle 
Rinsers for pints, quarts, and half-gallons; Bottle Washers of 
all makes and capacities; ete. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Food Machinery, Model 80, 10-valve Juice Filler, 
in excellent condition, set up for 46-0z, 404 x 700 can. $1,250.00. 
For immediate delivery subject to prior sale. National Fruit 
Product Co., Ine., Winchester, Va. 


WANTED—1 Ayars 7 or 9 pocket Tomato and Bean Filler 
in first class condition. John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruit- 
land, Md. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS for Kraut: Copenhagen Market, Marion 
Market (yellow resistant) and Goldenacre; all grown from 
Ferry-Morse Seeds. Tomato Plants: Stokesdale, Rutgers, Mar- 
globe and John Baer; all from Certified (treated) Seeds. Wire, 
phone or write for prices on express shipments or delivery by 
truck from Virginia’s oldest and largest growers. J. P. Councill 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Millions field grown Tomato Plants grown on 
new land, sowed in rows, sprayed and cultivated for blight 
disease; ready May 15. Rutger and Marglobe; $3.00 per 1,000, 
express charges collect. Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Golden 
Acre, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; same price. Potato: 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico; $4.00 per 1,000, express collect. 
All plants moss packed to stand shipping anywhere, or we can 
load your truck at the farm. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants; grown 
from good seed, sowed in rows and cultivated and sprayed for 
blight disease; ready about May 15; Rutger, Marglobe; $3.00 
per 1,000, express charges collect. Nice Cabbage Plants: 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; 
same price. Potato: Cuban Yams and Nancy Hall; $4.00 per 
1,000, express collect. Farmers and canners try our plants for 
good crops. We can load your truck at the farm or ship direct 
to you by express. All plants packed with wet moss to roots. 
Quick service guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Rutger and Marglobe Tomato Plants, 300 $1.25, 
500 $2.00, 1,000 $3.50. Write, wire or call us for better prices 
in big lots. Nice plants. Old, big, reliable—‘‘Peter Pan” The 
Plant Man, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Cabbage Plants: Marion Market, Copenhagen 
Market and Golden Acre; $2.00 per thousand; 100,000 lots at 
$1.50 fob here. Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Stokesdale, John Baer, 
Marglobe; $3.00 per thousand; 100,000 lots at $2.50 per thou- 
sand fob here. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; l’ilter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv, 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


GE? MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 


bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get ou offerings regularly, They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, !’eelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or wha have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send {u\| details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hube:t St., New York 138, N. Y. 

WA TED—No. 10 Filler, late model, for tomatoes and string 
beans, slunger type. Charles C. Shanbarger, Stewartstown, 
Pa. one 38R4. 

WA TED—Max Ams Automatic Can Sealing Machine for 
#1 oy cans or 9 oz. rectangular cans, with or without heads, 
and co. lition. Ameri-Cana Fisheries, Wilmington, Calif. 
Minin ED—To buy Horizontal Retort 12-20 feet long, 50-60” 
readt’ vith erates and supplies. New or used in good condition, 
Write: . O. Box 475, New Bedford, Mass. 
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have thorough knowledge of processing vegetables, etc. 


tion. 
letter which will be treated confidential. 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Citrus Juice Plant with large 
sectionizing unit, in the heart of the citrus and vegetable section 
of Texas. Many crops available for canning. Adv. 4789, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—To Buy or Rent Canning Plant in coastal area 
of Delaware, Maryland or Virginia. Water front location pre- 
ferred. Capacity 1,000 to 2,000 cases per day. Adv. 4780, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Sales Manager. Man to take charge of sales 
and promotion work of high quality canned products. Must 


have a thorough knowledge of wholesale, institutional and ex- 
port sales. 


Headquarter at cannery in Middlewest. State quali- 
fications, previous experience and salary expected. Adv. 4790, 


The Canning Trade. 


Must 
Real 
opportunity for one who can qualify. Continuous yearly opera- 
Location Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Give details in 
Adv. 4792, The Can- 


WANTED—Supervising Specialist for Canning Plant. 


ning Trade. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ny 


FOR SALE—5000 cases of economy pint round Jars, Anchor 
Hocking No. 10-51, 63-1551, ANC-D 16% oz. Caps to cover 
#63-D. Reasonable. Libman & Queen, 92 State St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Fancy #10 Tomato Puree, 1946 pack, straight 
truck load at $6.25, F.O.B. Dayton, Ohio. Sample sent on re- 
quest. Jaxon Products Co., Dayton 7, Ohio. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO ° <3 NORTH CAROLINA 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW IMPROVED 
Richards’ Compound”? 


Guaranteed to relieve 
your boiler of sludge 
and scale. 


Makes 10 gallons of 
compound to use in 
boilers. 


Write for 
A Brick 


FOR 
BRICK 


* Pat. applied for 


RICHARDS BOILER COMPOUNDS 


1301 SPRING ST. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


HUSK ERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WASTED EFFORT 


Attractive gal (shopping in Men’s Store): 
something particularly nice for a young man.” 

Bystander: “Have you looked in the mirror?” 

When a man says he’s the boss in his family, he’ll lie about 
other things, too. 


“T’m looking for 


Jones: I know a fellow who named his child Carol because 
she was born on Christmas Day. 
Bones: She? Why, I thought a carol was a hymn. 


AGREEABLE ALL AROUND 


Mistress: Is my bath ready, Clara? 

Maid: Why, this ain’t Saturday night. 

“How dare you? I bathe twice a day, of course. I don’t want 
a maid as ignorant as you seem to be. Leave my employ.” 

“Tl go, all right. I don’t want to work for nobody who needs 
a bath as often as you seem to.” 


WRONG ANSWER 


A romantic couple were driving down a deserted road on 
a moonlit night when she suddenly broke the silence: 

“John, darling,” she asked softly, “can you drive with one 
hand?” 

“Yes, my sweet,” he cooed in anticipation. 

“Well, you’d better wipe your nose, it’s running.” 


‘THE DIFFERENCE 


Old Lady: I am looking for my little Fido. 

Street Urchin: Den why stare at me? Do I look anything 
like him? 

Old Lady: No; Fido had white ears. 


- 
Speaker at meeting: “There are so many interruptions | 
can’t hear myself speak.” 
Voice in the rear: “Don’t worry, you’re not missing much.” 


The story is told that two regiments whose officers were 
great rivals were camped alongside each other during mancuvers. 
Into the tent of the Umpteenth Camp came a chaplain. 


Chaplain: “I found I was able to sew the seed of religion 
in the fertile soil of the adjoining regiment. I converted 10 
men.” 


Colonel (flushing with rage, and yelling to the adjutant): 
“Rout out a dozen men to be baptized. We can’t let those fel- 
lows get ahead of us on anything.” 


EVIDENCE 


He: Did you know that we have a family skeleton? 
She: Goodness, yes; the whole world has known it since tt 
first saw you in a bathing suit. 


A teacher was explaining hybrid to her class. 

“For example,” she explained, “if you cross a horse and 4 
donkey, you get a mule. Now what would you get if you cvossed 
a mule with a cow?” 

“You’d get milk with a kick in it,” shouted a student. 


“That’s a nice suit, Joe. How much was it?” 

“A hundred and ten dollars.” 

“Isn’t that kind of expensive?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I got fifteen pairs of pants with it.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food) Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
1clm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
r Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Inited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 

“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
AK bins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamil Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
| sngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

bins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
bins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
cott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
>., Westminster, Md. 


EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
‘apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


=YORS, Hydraulic. 
apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sincla’ ‘cott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COC Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin .apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food | chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamil’ Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. | bins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syru 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
2 Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I! 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 

Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 

Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


- Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seéd Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co:, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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LANGSENKAMP STANDS 
22, 


3-WAY GUARD! 
® The Kangsenkamp 3-Way 


Two Ports Operating in 
Three Positions . . . On-- 
point Control. 


Sat? Nalve is an ideal seal for the 
cooking tank outlet. Its action 
is positive. It seals tightly and 
wil! not work loose. It pre- 
vents errors and makes over- 
sights impossible. The indica- 
tor always shows the exact 


Waste of Product is 
Waste of Profits. Pro- 
tect Tanks of finished product against 
waste. The Langsenkamp 3-Way 
Valve is the modern, positive and ef- 
ficient way of controlling contents of tankful of product pays for 


cooking tanks. several installations. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


ENGINEERIN' 
Oregon and Washington 
227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQuIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 


THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
f N K A M P Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 


BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
EQUIPMENT 
TOM McLAY 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 


CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


situation of the opening. In 
addition it permits complete 
control of tanks contents from 


one point. The saving of one 


‘Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 

Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
|ima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
Civide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
-evoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
vadustries, 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


WAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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VARNISHED, 
| IMPSON & DOELLER 
-BALTIMORE.MD. 


th, soon as a can body is formed, it is conveyed to a soldering machine. 
Here its side seam is soldered by contact between seam and rolls revolving 
in a bath of molten solder. 

In the case of National Can manufacture, thoroughness includes precision 
preparation of solutions, careful and constant control of solder bath 
temperatures using correspondingly lower temperatures for soldering 
enameled cans than for plain cans. 

In National Can side-seaming, cleanliness inside the can is accomplished 
by complete removal of all deposits acquired during these operations. Thus 
a clean, tight can proceeds to the next major steps, flanging, double seaming 
and testing. 
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